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§C We spare no trouble or expense to-pack and di- 
vect the Reersrenr so that it may salely reach our readers 
—but when a number happens to misecarry, or to be in- 


five cents postage to re-supply it, however much we de- 
sire that every one’s file may be kept pertect, and how- 
éver willing we are to furnish missing aumbers, tree of ex- 
pense, if of moderate amount. 


gC Ff? We continue the debate on the wool bill by in- 
serting Mr. Stewart’s speech in favor of it—to be follow- 
ed by another on the opposite side, which we suppose 
best fitted to meet and refute the propositions or positions 
taken by Mir. S. and with that we intend to conclude our 
notice of the debate; which, however important it was, 
cannot be allowed further room. We shall next pub- 
lish either two or four of the speeches delivered on Mr. 
Saunders’ resolution, to shew the chicf points of attack 
upon, or defence of, the present administration; and, if 
possible, follow them by some specches for and against 
the principle of internal improvement. When these 
shall all be accomplished, our readers will be pos- 
sessed of the conflictng views of different partics and 
persons on the leading subjects discussed in congress at 
the last session, and will determine what was orthodox 
or.heterodox for themselves, so far as these things shali 
enlighten them to discern the truth, And on these and 
and onall other matters, we would, if we could, offer 
*he whole reason or argument of the subjeet—for, though 
we oftentimes depreeate and would solten down pubic 
passion, we have full reliance upon and will yield cheertul 
submission to the pudlic judgment; for the will of the 
majority, constitutionally expressed, must govern 





Crrcvutar To coutrcrors. Treasury department, 
April, 28, 1727. Sir: by direction of the president, I 
have to inform you that the prohibitions of the act of 
April 18th, 1818, are not considered as extending to pas- 
sengers who may arrive on board of British vessels. 
Those, therefore, who are bona fide such, may be 


$ 
mnds‘to the acre. This may be soli in the seed at Z 
ce er pound, perhaps. Here is a product of $112 
per hand, from which must be deducted the cost of pro- 
duction. It is surely time to quita business like this.”? 
(If the product of a working hand be only equal to 112 
dollars a year, and it is not probably any more at the pre- 
sent depressed price of cotton, the planting of it must be 
a bad business indecd. The interest on eapital vested in 
the land and slaves—the food and clothing of the latter, 
and raintainanee of others who do not labor in the field, 
we should suppose, must be fully equal to the sum or 
value produced, and leave no profit for the support of the 
planter, &e.] 

Tar Barrrore Licur Inraxtry company, under 
the command of captain Latrobe, left the city on the 29th 
ult. on a visit to Philadelphia, at which place they have 
received a warm and cordial welcome. This company 
was the right flank, or first company of the 5th regiment, 
which took so distinguished a part m the defence of Balti- 
—" during the attack made by the British troops in 
1814. 





Tuer Oratorio projected by the ladies of Baltimore for 
the benefit of the Greeks, was performed on the evenme of 
the 1st inst. in 8 manner reflecting the highest credit upon 
the justly celebrated musical talent of the city, and honor- 
able to the great cause which the females of Baltimorct 
have so warmly espoused; and we are happy to state tha 

the noteswhieh were uttered, produced the handsome sum 
of about eight hundred dollars. 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. It is stated that orders 
have been received at Pittsburg for the manufacture of 
eight steam engines, of twenty-one horse power, designed 
expressly for woollens, This shews that the passage of 
the wool bil is calculated upon at the next session of eon- 
gress. 


A friend and manufacturer of {machinery in New 


J 


York, in a letter to the editors say—‘‘I don’t recollect 





allowed to land, with their baggage, care bemg taken that 
this éonstruction of the act be not abused to a violation of 
eny of its provisions. 

Jam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Ricuarp Rusu, 
Secretary of the treasury. 

New Amenrcan states. We much regret still to 
hear of dissentions and difficulties in ail the new states— 
Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Buenos Ayres and 
Chili; the ambition of the leading men, the lust of power 
and love of office, and the predominance of the military 
spirit and authority, together with a want of knowledge as 
to what are civil rights, are the causes of these things. 
We cannot expect in these newly formed states, just libe- 
rated from the despotism of the king and priests of Spain, 
that moral force which is the glory and safety of ow own 
country, our people having icug been accustomed to 
consider their rights and duties, and, of consequence, ever 
on the alert to defend them. 





s | 


Goin. Other deposites of gold arc Ciscovered in North 
@arolina, and some of them are rich and apparently ex- 
tensive; but the profits of working these mimes or places 
of deposite are not large. Gold, in most couniries, is 
purchased too dearly. It is not often that diggings for 
it make the laborers or proprietors rich, 





Corron. A Milledgeville paper, speaking of the 


that I informed you we had made an elegant broad cloth 


: power loom to go to Leeds, which left this country in last 
tmonth. This is certainty a new article of export.” 


[Our readers will recollect that a litt!> while sinee, see 
paze 81, when speaking of the arrest of some persons in 
England for exporting machinery to France, we recom 
mended that application should be made to our work- 
shops, and that ‘“Brother Jonathan” would supply certifi 
important articles of his own ‘‘new coutrivanee.” Our 
friend Mr. Brewster, who was in Baltimore a day or two 
ago, told us that the machinery which he had sent, by or- 
der, to Prussfa, was so much approved, that he had re. 
ceived fresh orders. for the supply of a quantity of his own 
machines and other machinery for the manufacture of 
cotton and wool. ‘These are new things and pleasant. We 
like this “thod of exporting Provisions. We pack u 
ost re 1 0)" dallors cone flour ve a nail Pay, 
500 or 1, ru ur, in a smi x, and 
foreigners are made to contribute to the profits of our 
lfarmers, who will not dircetly reecive any thing from 
them. ] 

Rurts Kiva, one of cur cldest and ablest statesmen, 
has paid the great debt 6f nature. He died at his resi- 
dence in the city of New York, on the 2°th ult. in the 
73d year of his age. He represented Massachusetts in the 
old continental congress of 1784—he was a member of 
the convention which formed the constitution, and two or 
three times a senator of the U. States, twice minister to G, 
Britain, and eleeted or appointed to many other important 
places or duties, in all which he acquitted himself with. 


products of the ‘sugar plantations in Louisiana says— | out the euspicion of being actuated by unworthy motives, 


**Compare this with cotton. One hand will cultivate seven 


though the rightfulness of some of his proceedings we 





acres of cotton, which will produce on an aveyage 3800 ' questioned, in warm party times, as were. these of every 
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rominent- man. He was lo 
eading members of the ‘‘federal 
that he took in the late war with Great Britain, induced 
the democratic legislature of New York to plaee him in 
the senate of the United States, Since then h the 
respect of all parties, and his experience and 
‘were of t usefulness to this country; and ‘his fe 
private character secured for him the esteem of those 
who had personal business or intercourse with him. "He 


ed as 
hut the 


was composed and resigned to meet his end, and departed’ 
- 


calmly, in the midst of his tamily. 

Cor. WaSHINGTON’s BANNER, which so honorably 
floated over the fields of the south im the revolution- 
sry war, that Tarlton, looking dackwards, saw, and 
often was the rallying point of the soldiers of liberty, 
has heen presented, by the widow af the colonel, to the 
Washington Light Infantry company of Charleston, and 
will, no doubt, be preserved asa relict, not to be worship- 
ped, but as one to which future defenders of their coun- 
try will feel themselves pledged to rally round and main- 
tain. Itis composed of crimson damask silk, on which is 
stamped a laurel flower. Over this banner is placed the 
American eagle—at its base on one side, are the Roman 
letters ‘‘S. P.Q. R,” meaning the senate and people of the 
republic;” andon the other side the word ‘‘ruraw” is 
inscribed. 


ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. Mr. Tomlinson 
has been elected governor of Connecticut—the whole 
number of votes was only 13,605; for Mr. 'T. 7,681, gov. 
Woicott 6,295, others 672. Ralph J. Ingersoll, Elisha 
Phelps, David Plant, Orange Merwin, John Baldwin and 
Noyes Barber have been elected members of congress. 

Mr. Newton has been re-elected to congress, from Vir- 
ginia, by a majority of 498 votes—a very large one, the 
smali number of votes given being considered, though 
nearly albentitled attended the polls and the contest was 
exceedingly animated*—Mr. Newton being opposed by 
the whole ferce of those wedded to what are called “Vir- 
ginia doctrines,”’ as to the tariff, colonial trade and internal 
amprovements; and Mr. Loyall, the opposing candidate, 
was the strongest man that could have been arrayed on the 
oceasion. Still, the ‘‘father of the house” is retained in 
his seat. 

Mr. Barbour has also been re-elected by a majority of 
564 votes. A complete list of the gentlemen elected 
shall be given, when the returns are all in. 

Great preparations appear to be making for the congres- 
sional election in Kentucky, which will take place in Au- 
gust next. [t isprobable that two opposing candidates 
will be run in every district The presidential election 
appears aiso to be passing into the selection of members 
for the legislature of the state. 


. 
1 


Pourrics. Acs it is probable that interestigg political 
evyeats will grow out of the matters stated below, we give 
them an insertion at this time, and without comment 
as to the facts sect forth. 

The ayetteville, (N.C.) Gbeerver, published the fol- 
lowing letter, said to be written by a highly respectable 
Virginian, then in Tennessee— 

Nashville, 8th March; 1827. 

“] have just returned from general Jacksou’s. 1 found 
acrowd of company with him; seven Virginians were of 
the number. He gave me a most friendly reception and 
urged me to stay some days longer with him. He told 
me this morning, before all his company, in reply toa 
question I put to him concerning the election ot J. 
Adams tothe presidency, that Mr. Clay’s friends made 
a proposition to his friends, thatif they would promise, fo” 
him, motto put Mr. Adams into the seat of seeretary of 
static, Clay and his friends would iu one hour, make him, 


~~ eee oe 








*"he votes were as follows: 

Newton. 
240 
209 
593 
186 

93 


Lovail, 
OS 
250 
G2 
103 
83 


~—  -—~ 


623 


Princess Ann county 
Nansemond county ‘ 
Noriolk county 
——- borough 
Elizabeth city county 


{134 
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Jackson, the president. He most indignantly rejected 
the proposition, and declared he would not compromif 
himself; and unless most openly and fuirly made the pre- 
sident by congress, he would never receive it. He de« 
clared that he said to them, he would see the whole earth 
sink w him, before he would dargain or intrigue 
for it.” 

A correspondent of the Democratic Press, under daté 
of Washington, 18th April, 1827, having quoted the pre« 
ceding letter, says— . 

*‘After reading this extraordinary declaration of gen, 
Jackson ‘before all his company,’ I called on Mr. Clay 
and inquired if he knew any thing about it. He replied 
without hesitation, and with his accustomed frankness, 
“that the statement that his friends had made such a 
** proposition as the letter describes, to the friends of ge- 
** neral Jackson, was, as far as he knew or believed, titer- 
** /y destitute of foundation; that he was unwilling to be- 
“ lieve that general Jackson had made any such state~ 
** ment; but that no matter with whom it had originated, 
** he was fully persuaded it was a gross fabrication, of 
** the same calumnious character with the Aremer story, 
“ put forth for the double purpose of injuring his publié 
** character, and proping the cause of general Jackson; 
** and that, for hintse/f and his friends, he ovr1en the sub- 
“ stantiation of the charge betore any fair tribunal what- 
cs ever. 9 

{The writer goes on and offers arguments why the de- 
claration ascribed to gen. Jackson could fot be true; but 
we shall not copy them just nem] 

The “Washington Telegraph” of the 26th ult. as- 
serts that the editor, Mr. Green, in March, 1825, heard 
gen. Jackson make the same statement as is contained in 
the letter published in the Fayetteville Observer. 


The ‘*Wational Journal” of the 28th, speaking of the 
‘Fayetteville letter,” and Mr. Green’s endorsement of 
its veracity, says—“‘He [gen. Jackson} now stands before 
the nation as the direct publie accuser of Mr. ** Clay and 
his friends,” and, hy inference, of Mr. v/daine also. The 
accusation has been deliberately denied. And if general 
Jackson should not sustain it by competent and credible 
proof, the American public will not be restrained by the 

teful respect wheh they have hitherto cherished for 
im, from characterizing the charge as, in that event, it 
will deserve to be-considered.”’ 


So things stand at present—and their condition has 
been rendered such that, we suppose, they cannot wel? 
stop where they are. If these declarations have been 
made by gen. Jackson, he will not suffer them to remain 
impeached, but come forward and sustain them—if, on the 
other hand, he has been misrepresented ormisunderstood, 
he, doubtless, will say so. It would seem to us that the 
affair has reached a point whereat one or the other is 
due to the public intelligence and public reason. 


Raitways. Our readers will peruse with no ordina- 
ry degrec of satisfaction, the following testimony in favor 
of ralfwsy communications. [tis extracted from the let- 
ter of a gentleman travelling in England, dated 14th Feb. 
1397 :—**The engineer and mvself having completed, te 
our satisfaction, an investigation of the’ railways of this 
kingdom, he parts from me this day to embark in one of 
the first packets for New York. Although I have been for 
two months examining railways, 1 am ina greater state of 
admiration than ever about them. As tothe phenomena 
of the Hetton railway, you ean searcely believe them true 
when in the midst of them—It will-took to you like 
rhodomontade to speak oftwenty-four empty waggons, 
weighing more than thirty tons, being foreed up hrf, all 
the way by steam, at the rate of ee/iteen miles an hour, 
and this upon a plane a inile and a half Jong. 1 cane down 
the plane, stending upon a knee of the hindmost wagon 
of 24 loaded ones, weighing altogcetiier one hundred tons; 
they descend the plane by their own gravity, at first slow 
and with a solemn sort of grumbling; but when the acecle- 
ration gathers to a head, it is as tearful as it is beautiful 
They are the popular mode of communicetion bere. 
Great Britain will soon be covered with them. We 
could not have constructed a good one without coming 
over to examine the defects of the existing ones here, tor 
it is only the perjections appear mvthe public works an 





vailways.” 
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_ Sr. Many’s caurca, at Philadelphia, is again  dis- 
#urbed by a contest between the bishop and the.-pew- 
holders. We have before us a copy of the pr ings 
ofa numerous meeting of the latter, at which Mathew 
Carey, esq. waschairman, It is stated that the bishop, 
without assigning any cause, has suspended the functions 
of the rev. ‘Mr, Harold, pastor of that church, and for 
twenty years known to and esteemed by the oo - 
tion, and respected by the citizens atlarge. The. bishop, 
it seems, has power to act thus, and has several times 
exerted it. We give the following extract from the pro- 
ecedings. | 

And, whereas, the necessary consequence of the re- 
peated oceurrence of this harsh measure in the church of 

hiladelphia, has affected, in the opinion of our fellow 
Christians of other denominations, the reputation of the 
Roman Catholie church, by presenting in its hierarchy, 
a dangerous and revolting example of arbitrary power; 
whilst the rising generation of our own communion, be- 
jng accustomed to ied such reproaches against the chureh 
of their fathers, already exhibit, in too many instances, 
an indifference to the Catholic faith of the most pernicious 
tendency: 


_ Resolved, That it appears to us to belong to the pe- 
culiar temperament of our bishop to deal in spiritual cen- 
sures in such a way a8 must bring them into disrepute, . 
and that we look to the head of the Catholic church for 
redress, under the evils which this system is inflictin 
upon the Roman Catholics of the church of Philadelphia, 
and we owe it to our children, to our iutwre peace, and to 
the honor of our faith, to pledge ourselves as we do hereby, 
that we will have recourse to all lawful means to obtain 
from Rome a speedy and permanent remedy against the 
abuse of which we complain, by the establishment of the 
eanonical rights of our clergy. ‘ 


[A large and respectable committee has been raised to 
éarry this resolution into effect.] 





Britiss corn raws. The following tables on which 
the resolutions respecting the corn laws were founded, 


and to which Mr. Canning referred in his speech on that | 


subject, will, we presume, be interesting to many of our 

readers; as also the table shewing the operation of the 

proposed duties— 3 

Annual average prices of wheat for twelve years previ- 
| ous to 1815, per guarter. 








2? s. d. 
Year ended 1803 67 1) 
1804 60 5 
1805 87 1 Average of six 
1806 76 9 years, 72s. 2d. 
1807 73 (1 
1808 78 11} 
1809 94 5 
1810 103 3} 
1811 92 5 \ Average of six 
1812 122 8 /¢ years, 98s. 6d. 
1813 106 6 
1814 72 «1 
f 
Average of 12 years, 85 4 


Annual average .prices of wheat for twelve years, from 
1815 to 1926, both inclusive. 


’ ' s. d 

Year ended 1815 63. 8 
1816 76 2 | 
1887 94 0 Average of six 
1818 83 8 ¢ years, 74s. 2d. 
1819 72 3 
1820 65 10 
1821 54 5 
1822 43 § 
1823 51 9 | Average of six 
1824 62 Of years, 55s, Yd. 
1825 66 
1826 56 ll 

Average of 12 years, 64 11 


a 


Average of first 6 weeks, of 18¢7 53. 4 


Table shewing the operation of the proposed diities oh fe 


| retgn wheat. 

If the price per - _ Duty. 
quarter be 70s. and upwards, - Is. « ~y 
69s.andunder 70s. 23. & . 
68s, 69s. 4s. & 4 ms 
673. 68s. 6s. w 8 a 

66s, 67s. 8 22% 

653. 66s. 10s FSS 
64s. 65s. 128. > = 
63s. G45, 148, yd. 
628, 63s. 168. FSS 

pti 61s. 62s, 18. SSF 
Assumed point of . pO Sika ay, 
protection 60s. Gis, 203s. 40a 4s. 
59s. 60s. 22s. 37 a 382! 
58s. 59s. 24s. 34.0 S53. 
575. 58s, 26s. $1 4 3%a. 

56s. 578. 28s. 28 a 29s. 


Average price of _ Ps ee 
the last 6 yr’s. 55s, 56s. 30s. 25 a 26s. 
548. 85s, 52s. 22 23s. 

Average price of 
1827, to Feb. Por 4h » ein. 
15th. $38. . -. . $48, 34s. 19 a 20s. 5. 
We add an extract from one of the essays of “Colt 
bert,” dated Philadelp ia, April17,1827—~- =... , .. 
“] present the scale of avenege prices of wheat pe 
quarter, and the duties fixed by Mr. Canning. It is cof, 
tamed in the two first columns of the annexed table... For 
facility of calculation, I have given the corresponding 
prices of, and duties on flour per barrel, in federal .cur-. 
rency at par—assuming that five bushels of wheat are 
equal to a barrel of flour. I pass over barley, oats, rye, 
peas, and beans, as unimportant, so far as regards this 
country, but susceptible of exactly the same reasoning #4 
applies to wheat and flour, 





STERLING. FEDERAL CURRENCY. 
Price of wheat : Price of flour eo 
per quarter. Duty. per barrel. Duty. 
$ ets. cts: 
65s. 105. 9 03 40 
64s. 12s. 8 89 1 6% 
63s. lds, 8 75 1 9% 
62s. 16s, } 8 61 2 22@, 
61s. 18s. 8 47. 3 50 
60s. 20s. 8 33 2 77. 
59s. 22s. 8 19 3 06 
582. 24s, 8 05 3 38 
57s. 2fis. 7 9b 3 62 
56s. 28s. 7 77 3 88 
55s. 30s. 7 55 w ae... 


From the above statement, it is obvious that this coun’. 
try can searcely ever derive any benefit from the modifi-. 
cation of the British corn laws. Should the price of wheat 
sink to 58s. per quarter, equal to $8 05 . barrel for. 
flour, or below that price, which, if Mr. Ganning’s TO-, 
positions be adopted is very likely, the duty is prohibi-. 
tory, so far as regards us. Plouris rarely below five dol-: 
lars per barrel in our sea ports, and we know by past ex- 
perience, that in the event of even a slender prospect of 
demand for the British market, it generally rises half, a 
‘dollar or adollar per barrel. But say’ it remame: sta- 
tionary at five dollars, and that the average price in Eng- 
land is 58s. 





First cost, $5 0 
Duty, 3 33 
Freight and other charges, 1 33, 
ou eg gg 
Deduct for exchange 10 per cent. on gs 
the price of the fiour, Didiy | 
| 016: 5 vice 


_ Suppose, on the other hand, it rises to 65s. or $9 03 pe. 
barrel; then the duty would be only $1 13, which, were 
‘this price to continue, would certainly allow a profit. to 
-our exporters. But this is not to be expected. ., Heavy, 
importations of Baltie and Mediterranean wheat, would 
t speedily reduce it to 60, 59, 58, or 57s, in which case the. 


duty would be prohibitory. . And to crown the whole, the. 





¢ verage is in future to he taken weekly, which will be con-: 
i stantty Suetuating, and render speculation, even im fy 
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grain connwies of Europe, extremely jiazardous—and in 
the United States ruineus. 

From the prices that grein bears on the shores of the 

Baitic, as stated by Mr. Jacobs, there is strong reason to 
believe, that the average price of wheat in the British 
markets, except in cases of great scarcity, will never in 
future rise to OUs. 
_ When the average is below 65s. the duty on British co- 
Jonial wheat is to be only 5s.; and when itis 65s. the duty 
is to be only 6d. Vhs affords the British eclomes an 
overwhelming advantive over the United States and other 
forcign countries, “Vies system, it cannot be denied, is a 
Wise one, and reflects great eredit on the statesmen who 
devised it, as it carefully guards British and colonial in- 
terests against foreign competition. But it must likewise 
be admitied, thatit holds out a strong lesson to the states- 
men of other nations ‘to do likewise.” 


These views xre admitted to be, on the whole, rather 
crude. ‘They are, however, believed to be substantially 
correet—but ang respectfully subimitted for strict exami- 
nation and correction. Should they be found to approxi- 
mate closely to the truth, it irresistibly follows, that the 
hopes entertained by our farmers ef having a market in 
Great Britain for their grain, are **melted into thin air, 
like the baseless fabrie of a vision,” and that it is the para- 
mount duty of our government to extend, by all fair means, 
the domestic market for the productions of our farms. 

Er} These statistical facts seemed necessary to a clear 
understanding of a matter of much interest to the grain- 
growing siates. It is by no means certain that the pro- 
sosed modification of the corn laws of Great Sritain will 
: sanctioned by parliament—we believe that they will 
not; but if they should, it is manifest it will not, exeept 
in seasons of great scarcity and for short periods, cnable 
us to exchange bread-stuffs for tapes'and bobbins. The 
Jaw will generally be prohiditory, as the present regula- 
tions are. 

Conatt. It is stated by G. Troost and C. A. Lasueur, 
over date of ‘*New Harmony, April 4, 1827, that cobait, 
of a very rich quality, has been diseovered in Mis- 
souri—that the ore yields75 per cent. though the richest in 
Europe yields only 44 per cent. Itis a valuable article in 
the arts, being that with which the blue color is given to 
glass, porcelain, &e. or forenamelling. Its use is Limited, 
but the mines of Saxony, alone, are stated to aiford their 

roprictors an annual revenne of 200,000 crowns, 
tound in Bohemia, Silesia and other countries. 





Duvorten suaves Ke. Lhe following articles will 
yersonally interest some of our readers, wend are need- 
ul, perhaps, to a right understanding of the matters re- 
ferred to. 

To the editors of the Richmond Whig. 

Gentlemen: L observe that an act passed the last ses- 
sion of congress, establishing a commission to act under 
the first article of the treaty of Ghent, to distribute the sum 
of $1,200,000, awarded by England for deported slaves; 
and that Langdon Cheves of Pennsy!vania, gov. Pleasants 
of Virginia, and Mr. Seawell of North Carolina, have 
been appointed the eomruissioncrs by the president. and 
senate of the United States. Can you inform me gentle- 
mén, if all deported slaves areto be paid for, or only 
such as were deported by the enemy after the news of 
the treaty of Ghent? Any mforimation you possess_on 
the subject, will oblige the low country generally, and in 
yarhiealar, Ont INTERESTED. 

‘We reerct that our information is so defective, as to 
avail but little im answering the interrogatories of our 
correspondent; but what we Know isat his service, We 
understand that it is only slaves deported after the treaty of 
peace at Ghent had taken effeet, that are to be paid for; 
staves deported during the war sharing the fate of other 
woperty falling into the enemy’s hands, and for which, by 
the Jaws of nations. the U, States had no claim to indem- 
nitv. ‘The first arucle of the treaty of Ghent, provided 
fo, the restitution of or paymentfor, property of the sub- 
jeets aniLwitizens of cither government, carried away or 
‘desicov ed, after that treaty aad taken effect; but the U, 
States and Great Uritain, differing on certain points when 


=. 


4 
award of the emperor Alexander of Russia. We have 
never secu the award of the emperor Alexander, but we 
have heard that it was considered cquitable, and that it 
would have proved satisfactory to the government of the 
United States, but'that it required a species of proof from 
the claimants of indemnity tor deported slaves, which in 
most cases it was impracticable to give and which operat- 
ed to exoncrate Great Britain almost entirely from pey- 





meut for therm Ir. Cheves on the part of the United 


| States, and Mr. Jackson on the part of England, sat some 


|years as commissioners under this award; but from the 
reason above stated, go little progress was made in adjudi- 
cating the claims of our citizens, and the award was tound 
practicaliy so unjust towards them, that our government 
again made it the subject of negotiation with England. 
England with a macnaniinity peculiar m money matters 
to herself, aeknowicdged the practical injustice of the 
award of the emperor of Russia, released the U. States 
from it, and agreed to pay to our government $1,200,000 
as an indemnity in bul, for the claims of our citizens for 
deported slaves. As the award of the emperor Alexan 

der was binding upon us, notwithstanding its imjustice 
(an injustice Seobablty entirely unforescen and unintcntion~ 
al on his part) this conduct of Great Britain is worthy of 
her high standing among the nations of the earth. The 
convention which settled this difference between the two 
governments, was concluded at London in Novenrber last, 
by Mr. Gallatin, and by itthe claims for deported slaves 
have become a domestic question, to be adjudicated by 
commussioners appointed by the government of the U. 
Siaics. The gentlemen named in the note of our cor- 
respondent, have been appointed the comntissioners, and 
convene in the eity of Washington on the 10th day of 
July, for the purpose of proceeding in the execution of 
their dutics. As tothe nature of the evidence required 
to Betish claims, we know nothing more than is con- 
iained in the act of congress, and whith may be scen in 
tis paper. } [HY his. 





FOUEIGN NEWS, 

Greai Britian and Leland. ‘The resolutions relative 
to’the corn laws were again taken imto consideration in a 
committee of the whole house, on the 12th cf March. 
Some alterations proposed by ministers respecting bar- 
ley and oxts, were, after some conversation, agreed tobya 





jmajority of 177-—namely, with respect to barley, the 
| caleutstion is to commence at a price of 528., and whey 
It is 


the average price is 52s., end under 33s., the duty is to 
be 12s, With respeet to oats, it is to commence at 24s. 
witha duty of 9s. to be reduced by is 6d. when the price 
comes to 30s. “The resolutions having been agreed to, 
progress was reported, and leave obtained to sit again. 

‘Lhe decision upon the Catholic question, has created a 
strong sensation in ireland. “The packet,” says one lete 
ter, ‘Shas just arrived—no langvage esa convey to you the 
impression made upon the public mind by its contents. 
Crowds surrounded the rail on its arrival, and gloom and 
horror appeared depieted in every countenance, on as- 
certainbig the resuit of the debate on sir Francis Bardett’s 
motion”’— icctings of the Catholic associations were held 
for several days following, aud the language was not of 
the most moderate kind. : 

On a motion totake up the “annual duties bill,’ Mr. 
Whitmore complained of the great difference upon W.1. 
and KE. I. sugars, to the injury of the growers of the lat- 
ter. He was ata loss to imagine any reason why the 
production of free labour should be loaded with an addi- 
tional duty, of 10s. per ewt. while the production of 
slave labour was not exposed to the same disadvantage, 
Sir. flume remarked in reply, that the West India sagar 
growers hod no material advantages over those of the E. 
1. ‘Che question was merely one of revenue. Other 
members having spoken to the question, Mr. C. Palmer 
maintained, that as the colonial system inflicted great dis+ 
advantages upon the W. indies. they were entitled to the 
protection of this countervailing duty. "The colonists had 
submitted to various privations without a murmur, for the 
benefitof the mother country. ‘Sinee the suspension of 
their intercourse with the U. States, not a complaint had 
been uttered. The bill was then postponed to the next 
Monday. 





the frst acticle of the treaty was to be carried into exceu 4 


. owes Sea torangna a Vyst reg tenes « 4 | 
430n, Oyeet A to eyhimit rattent differenee 10 the arbit: ict and j 


‘The Liverpool Chronicle of the 17th ultimo says, on 
the subjeet of the corn laws, thatas the debate proceeds; 
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the powerful land owners are altering the scale of duties 
brought iv by the minister, and odds ‘‘that it is exceeding~- 
ly dificult for any member opposed to the corn laws to | 
ebiain a hearing, and then he is in danger, to use the | 
words of Mr. Hobhouse, either of being **knocked down, | 
or coughed down.” 


It is rumoured that lord Liverpool is about to resign, 
and that Mr. Canning, will be appointed premier. 


* Busmess in Manchester is completely at a stand, and 
upwards of 400 houses are at present unoccupied at 
Frome,and in some instances the amount.of the poor-rates 
almost equal that of the rents. 


The Glasgow paper, states, that the'colliers belong- 
ing to twenty-three works, in the vicinity of that emy, 
amounting to about 1,500, had struck work for an advance 
of wayes. 

The Wakefiel?’s case-—A very curious question of 
law, we understand, is likely to arise at the trial of this 
case. It is, whether or not the evidence of Mrs. E. G. 
Wakefield (or Miss Turner) be admissible. Mr. Wake- 
field must object to her testimony, uniess he wishes to 
admit that she is not his wife, which, as a marriage did take 
place, he cannot do without also admitting the whole 
charge against him, viz. that the marriage was obtaimed 
by violence, or a degree of fraud equally fatal to the mar- 
viage contract. If the marriage is good in form, and is 
not rendered null by the manner in which it was procure 
ed, the commonest rule of Jaw decides thet the lady can- 
not be a witness. In the decision of this question, the onus 
probandi rests with Mr. Wakefield. A collateral issue, 
will in fact, be tried, in which Mr. Wakeficld will be the 
plaintiffand Mr. ‘turner the defendant; and ali the real me- 
rits of the case will probably come to lieht in the trial of 
that collateral issue. If Mr. Wakefield ‘should establish 
that the marrige is good de jure as well as de fucto, his 
wife will not be placed in the witness box; for in such ease, 
she should appear only to admit all that had been proved 
in favor of the marriage. We have heard, that in this case, 
Mr. Turner intends to apply to the legislature for an act 
to set aside the marriage of his daughter.—Zeds Intelli- 
Zeuicen’. 

France. The Portuguese prince Don Miguel, was dai- 
ly expected to arrive in Parisfrom Vienne. 

The French chamber of deputics adopted the law 
against the liberty of the press by a vote of 233 to 134. 
This decision, says the Constitationnel, willeover France 
with mourning. ‘The law has yet to be gonsidered in the 
house of peers. 

Maubreuil, who robbed the queen of Westphalia ofa 
number of valuable jewels, and lately committed a vio- 
lent assault on prinee Talleyrand, has been senteneed for 
the latter offence to five years’ imprisonment, a fine of 
500 franes, ten years’ surveillance of the police, and secu- 
rity of 3,000 francs. 

Spain. Accounts from Madrid, of the 26th Feb. state 
that an extensive conspiracy had been deteeied in one of 
the provinces, and that several arrests had taken place. 4 
The last letters from Madrid, tothe Ist ot March, say, 
that the bustle of warlike preparation still conunued, and 
that nothing was spoken ot but war. Six thousand horses 
had been purchased to mount the cavalry and complete 
the ordnance; and these letters add, that the Spanish 
treasury was amply supplied. 

Mr. Lamb and the Spanish minister are aguin at vari- 
ance, 

Poriugal. From the general complexion of the con- 
flicting accounts from the Peninsula, it seems pretty evi- 
dent that the rebellion In Portugal is not as completely 
erushed as was supposed. Fresh troops were on thei 
way from Engiand. Aceounts received at Lisbon, from 
Valencia, state thatthe pretended disarming of the rebels 
who entered Spain was a mere mockery; that the farce 
of taking away their muskets was gone through; but, that, 
in eight days after, Spanish muskets were supplied them 
from the same hands, and the insurgents re-equipped, 
then quitted Spaia to join their associates ini "Bfas-os, 

Many Spanish commisearies are said to be in the Por- 
tuguese provinces, plentifully supplied with gold. 

Italy. The letters trom Naples express high gratifiea- 
tion at the departure of the Austrian troeps, the charge 








ef supporting whor: has been an intollerabic w cight en the 
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resourees of the countrv. Ttappears by letters from. Mi- 
laa, of the 4th instant, that an Austrian army of observa 
ion is to be formed in the neighborhood of Milan. The 
garrison of Milan, which was to have marched on the are 
vival of the first division of tlie troops from Naples, has 


,rcecived orders to remain; and metructions have also 


been sent to the corps in other places to assemble on that 
poimt, 


fireeks. Yhe Greeks have repossessed themselves of 


| the ruins of Missolonghi. 


a . London, Niarch 24. 

Pie Austrian Observer of the 12th March has news 
froma Constentinople of the 24th February, whieh states 
the arrival of M. de Ribeaupierre on the ilth. The re- 
mainder of this very laconie article, is taken up with the 
account oi the defeat of Recschid pache by a corps of 6.000 
Greeks, who were going to relieve Athens. ‘The Greeks 
are suid to have lost 1,200 men, and to have had six of 
their capinins made prisoners, 
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DISTRICT TONNAGE OF THE U. STATES. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 12, 1897. 
Sra: Theve the honor to trensmit the annual statement 
of the district tonnage of the United States, on the 31s¢ 
December, 1825, together with the explanatory letter of 
tne register of the weasury. 
{ have the honor to remain with the highest respect, 
your most obedient servant RICA‘? RUSH, 
Lue honorabie ihe speaker 
of the house of representatives. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s office, February 10, 1827. 
Srr: Lhave the honor to transinit the annual statement 
of the district tonnage of the United Ststes to the 31st 
December, 1825. The registered tonnage, as correct 
ed at this office, for the year 1825, is stated 


at 700,788 08 
The enrolled and licensed tonnage is stated at 657,899 09 
The fishing vessels at » 64,424 60 





1,423,111 77 
The tonnage on which duties were collected during 
the year 1825, armounted as follows: 
The registered tonnage employed in foreign 
trade, paying duty on cach voyage 
The enrolled and licensed tonnage employ- 
ed in the coasting trade, paying an annu- 
al duty; also, registerec tonnage-emplhoy- 
ed in the coasting trade, paying duty on 


814,588 58 


each entry 722,915 65 
Fishing vessels the same 81,4435 13 
Duties were also paid on tonnage owned by 

ciuzens of the United States, engaged in 

foreign trade not registered 264 57 





Total amount of tonnage on which duties 


were collected 1,619,212 03 


—a 





Of the registered tonnage, amounting as be- 
fore stated, to 700,788 O8 tons, there were 





employed in the whale fishery 35,379 24 
Enrolled and licensed, also, in the whale 
fishery 
Amounting to 35,379 4 


I beg leave to subjoin a statement, marked A, of the 
tonnage for the year 1825, compared with the amount 
thereof, as exhibited in the preceding annual statement 
for 1824, with’notes in relation te the merease of the ree 
gistered and enrolled tonnage, respectively, in the year 
1825, By this statement itappears, that the total amount 
of vessels built im the several districts of the United 
States, during the year 1825, registered ton- 

nage 61,895 54 


Enrolled tonnage 53,101 66 





104,997 25 | 


I have the honor to be, very respectfally, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
JOSEPIENO! RSE, register. 
Hon. Ricnanp Russ, seoretary of the treasury, 
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Bh ptract ofthe ema Aes shipping of the several districts of the United States, on the last day of December, 1828. 
ee REGISTERED. ENROLLBD & LICENSED. LICENSED UNDER 2 TS,| Aggregate 
: eee e 
DISTRICTS. Permanent | Temporary! Permanent Temporary coast. trade| Cod fishery| Distiict. 
arb bE are". 4 : ' P 
Tons. 95th./Tons. 95th, Tons. 95th.|T ons, 95th./Tons. 95th./Tons. 95th.| Tons. 95th. 
Missamayuoddy, Maine “| 1,732 17| 3,333 20} 2,693 45]. $46 15] ° 87 74, +=8,192 7G 
achias ‘ ; ‘ ee: 578 32; 3,620 81 ° 162 74 162 4, 524 37 
renehman’s bay P 2,662 44 638 18} 63454 44 : 667. 87 376 9 10, 700 OF 
SS a 3,692 80] 429 11] 14,353 14 : 664 31} 1,055 53} 20,194 94 
SiYast’ She : 2,256 05 342 41) 6,691 18 . 123 37 128 91} 9,542 02 
; aldoborough ° ° 2,294 55 662 70) 17,455 17 ; 231 16] 1,589 42) 22,163 10 
M iseasset ; mn - “4 571 04) 998 20) 7,705 57 » 172 59} 1,117 05) 11,564 50 
Bah’ . . °. '. | 15,476 2 1,421 84) 9,538 15 : 263 23| 672 54, 27,372 10 
ortland Pe Pe 30, 916 35! 1,330 49] 11,931 57 ; 853 15 931 61) 45,963 27 
Aco yh gar 2,308 66) ; 2,387 13 ; 102 93 ; ,798 77 
‘ennebunk é ; . 7,467 10 258 71 851 78 - 103 34 : 8,681 08 
York’ ° . ‘ 167 68 ° 493 92 331 30 25 46 74 70) 1,093 28 
ortsmouth, N. Hampshire 17,597 87 586 52} 5,969 52 ° 34 70 61 92) 24,250 68 
ey buryport, Massachusetts 7,592 00 717 O8 11,606 34 ; 232 50 209 65| 20,357 56 
swick*  , 4 : 69 60 os 1,086 39 . 48 58 141 02) 1,545 64 
joncester —«° . ’ i 3,177 73 212 03) 7,824 70 ‘ 223 24) 1,805 18} 13,140 93 
‘Salem... ‘ . 29, 728 91 425 94] 10,466 94 426 58 155 19 217 46) 41,421 22 
Marblehead . ., 2,509 87 55 43} 7,963 69 287 23 214 11 ; 11,030. 43 
oston .° ; ; 93.456 58| 10,284 64) 44,012 68} $3,483 44 723 17 908 17| 152,868 78 
oe ee 9,176 54 149 10} 13,073 07 144 51 133 45 181 39} 22,858 16 
ae : ‘ 394 04 64 21} 3,294 70 ; 75 55 ° 3,828 55 
Tew Bedford . ; ; 23,742 55 281 50} 11,876 70 ‘ 149 68) 96 60; 36,147 18 
Harnstable ‘ o caey 630 52 252 48} 19,891 58 : 435 71 42 44; 21 5252 83 
ipatiowh °. . °. 1,299 31 355 74 705 05 : 73 84 : 2,434 Ot 
mntucket 20,196 21} 389 44) 4,992 38] 178 48 . : 25,756 56 : 
Providence, Rhode Island 16 "349 94 > ‘| 4,334 89 r 31 40 k 20,716 33 : 
Ly istol’ . 5 . ° 6, 173 83 527 06; 1,882 64 é ; : 8,383 58 ‘ 
Newport . °° . , 6,322 60 118 04) 3,148 357 ‘ 296 70 12 94) 9,898 75 ; 
fiddletown, Connecticut 6,424 34. / 9,963 04 59 17 151 20 x 16,597 75 
ew Lonéon .. i 2159 92 787 28} 6,982 05 360 31 567 65 685 82} 11,549 18 
iew Haven . a thay, 4,961 58 116 20) 6,726 85 : 532 21 - 12,336 89 
MM hg hg 275 40 ~ * | 8,667 55 ; 198 33 ; 9,141 33 
Ve rmont . ° ° 
hamplam, New York ; 1,048 30 , . ‘ ‘ 1,048 30 
yackett’s Harbor . yi 300 17 46 85 920 49 7 82 57 : 1,350 18 
Dswoxn tl ee ° ‘ 73 60 ° 597 81 ° 154 87 ’ 826 38 
iagars . , ; 
Gennessee ha kita. *f 488 $2} 354 27 817 40 J : : 1,655 04 
Oswegatchie , . , 
BuffaloCreek : ‘ ; , 1,045 69 P 39 33 . 1,085 OF 
Sag Herbor’ , 1,922 02 292 52) 3,950 75 ; 260 12 64 92) 6,490 48 
Ne: w York ‘ : - {135,323 92) 21,404 17|140,304 33 ; 7,238 53 213 17\ 304,484 22 
“pe Vincent ‘ 
[: rth Amboy, New Jersey 251 59 793 57| 9,629 27 : 1,019 46 : 11,693 94 
yidgetown — , . 333 65 ‘ 14,050 71 ‘ 1,654 28 ‘ 16,058 69 
Burhngtoy : ‘ : ; 1,956 28 ‘ “85 92 ; 2,022 25 
wittle Eg’ Harbor P : ; 3,140 69 ‘ 216 12 ; 3,356 81 
peat Bep Harbor . ° ; 7,166 738 . 124 46 . 7,291 24 
Ph. itadelphia, Peansylvania. 57,486 72} 7,942 73} 3,553 19! 1,230 92} 3,593 85 d 73,807 56 
Piecque isle 160 04 . 195 93 : 4 , 356 O2 
Wibodigtori, Delaware 98 45) 1,585 46) 10,103 51 79 10 894 40 ; 12,761 0@ 
Baltimore, Maryland ‘ 55,639 53) 3,214 31} 30,322 68 j 2,873 65 d 92,050 27 
O:itord d : p ‘ ; 15,011 87 1,895 22 ; 16,907 14 
Veena, .. + -+ : 379 50 57 06; 19,741 00 . 2,676 83 . | 22,845 4% 
Siiow Hill’. : ‘ 217 $88 6,173 72 ; 841 70 : 7,233 40 
nne po Pel . ‘ : : 3,505 17 84 94 ' 3,480 16 
t. ‘Mary 9! } ; 3,920 48 ‘ 253 58 i | 4,174 IL 
Ge Marsa, D. of Columbia 1,246 65 $23 15 3,473 C4 ; 20 70 ; 5,364 54 
exe ndria , . A 3,761 30} 1,111 92) 6,964 19 169 81} 1,867 79 ’ | 13,875 16 
York fk, Virginia . ; 2,991 18| 2,547 64! 10,505 80) 2.680 64] 2,685 83 : 21,411 24 
ctersburg*° . . 783. 52 ‘ ‘| 3,547 57 256 35 653 49 ; 5,241 03 
Richisond , , 1,578 65} 1,319 39) @,362 55) 1,051 93 180 27 : 8,302 69 
York ‘Lown aay ia : . 2,935 74 : 279 64 , 2,515 48 
Bast River’, : ; 262 61 36 83) 2,554 05) ; 436 05 ° 3,289 59 
Bap pahamnock’ .  .  . 331 56 863 09] 8,446 75 ‘ 1,661 56 j 11,303 06 
Folly Landing , : 58 13 , 2,176 82 ° 1,148 67] , 3,383 67 
Cherry Stone. ; 1,419 61 . 674 34 . 2,094 00 
MM imingtyn, North C ‘arolina 1,511 61| 6,735 03 1,225 56} ; , ‘ | 9,472 25 
Newhbern™* , - { §,617 OST ‘: 205 68) 2,210 43 . 463 90} . 6,497 16 
Washington . «tk 854 75} ° 606 80; 1,706 65, 224 47} 948 45 . |} 4,340 93 
2 ae Se 634-83} 666 53, 5,295 57} 85 50} 1,271 22 | 7,881 75 
Cunden -* « ' « ff 4,477 OH 9,385 83] 3,165 98) 4,406 20} 7,405. 68 
eaufort . . " e 48 77 . "803 Og : 359 86} ‘ 1,212 66 
Plymouth  . . 156 80 ° 654 4¢; ' ‘ A ; , 811 $6 
J if A ‘34 
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Abstract of Tonnage— Concluded. 






































eres. | - REGISTERED, | :WROLLED & LICENSED. |LICENSED UNDER 20 TS. Aggregate 
of each 
PISTRICTS, Permanent) Temporary| Permanent Temporary|coast. trade Cod fishery| District.. 

Tons. 95th.|Tons. 95th.|Tons. 95th. Tons. 95th.|/Tons. 95th. Tons. 95th./Tons. -95th. 

Ocracoke, North Carolina 169 31 5 1,249 16 ; ; ‘ 1,418 47 

Charleston, South Carolina {| 9,209 48) 1,502 54] 14,348 42) 1,661 01 334 41 : 27,055 91 

Georgetown ° ° ‘ 

Beaufort . A ° . ‘ 200 48 ‘ ° ° 200 48 

Savannah, Georgia 2,576 29) 1,042 67} 3,295 74 295 06 244 90 ee 7,454 76 

Sunbury : m ° . ; 69 36 é . ‘ 69 36 

Hardwick ° . ° . 

Brunswick : ; a 430 44 267 65 926 27 17 58 175 39 ° 1,817 48 

St. Mary’s . = P 332 15 180 08 453 05 26 83 276 87 Fi 1,269 08 

Miami,Ohio . . ‘ 

(Cuyahoga. . ; : 546 48 ‘ : : $46 48 

Sandusky . ° ‘ 30 63 32 18 81 65 ‘ ‘ P 144,53 

Detroit, Michigan ‘ . ‘ 371 37 . | ; ‘ B71 37 

Michilimacinac ‘ e 

Mobile, Alabama 54 17 767 4O| 3,284 24 ° 2,213 07 ‘ 6,318 88 

Blakely. : ‘ ‘ o 

Pearl River, Mississippi 58 47 ; $17 18 ‘ 208 40 P 584 10 

‘New Orleans, Louisiana 6,571 69) 5,199 43; 13,303 08 784 67{ 3,882 28 ‘ 29,741 25 

Teche . ° > tae 26 14 : 94 90 ‘ > : ‘ | 121 09 

Pensacole, East Florida . 

St. Augustine .  . , 216 53 $13 91 * ‘ ‘ 530 49 

St. Mark’s ° ‘ > ° 

‘Key West . ; ° 

Result, 614,999 73! 85,788 30] 644,058 00° 13,841 09 











53,588 43, 10,836 17| 1,493,111 77 


Recapitulation of the tannage of the United States, for the year 1825. 
The aggregate amount of the tonnage of the United States, on the 51st December, 1825, is stated at 1,423,111 77 








WV hereof—permanent registered tonnage - - - - - - 614,999 73 
Temporary do. do. > 2. s “© « ese jm a 
VYotal registered tonnage 700,788 OS 
Permanent enrolled and licensedtonnage - - = = 644,058 
Temporary do. do. - = = = «= 13,841 09 
Total enrolled and hicensed tonnage *6357,899 09 
Licensed vessels under 20 tons, employed in the coasting trade 53,588 43 
Do. do. cod re oi 10,336 17 


Total licensed tonnage, under 20 tons 


As above 


trade 


*Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage, there were employed in the oneing 
587,27 


Whale fishery 
Cod fishery 


As above 





«64,424 66 


1,425,111 77 





73 7 
70,626 02 





657,899 09 


#OF the enrolled and licensed tonnage, employed in the coasting trade, amounting, as above stated, to 580,273 67 
tomers were employed in steam navigation, 23,061 02 tons. 


Yeasury department, register’s an, February 10, 1827. 


JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 





VIRGENIA LEGISLATURE. | 
FURTHER PROCEEDINGS ON Mn. GILE’S RESOLUTIONS, 
( Concluded from page 139.) 

Gen. Taylor offered the following substitute for the 
report and resolutions, inserted in page 155. 

Uponthe question, ‘‘whether the several laws passed 
by the ,eneral government, for the purpose of imternal 
buprovements, do not assert or involve a jurisdiction 
over the territory of this commonwealth, beyond the 
grants to that government, specified in the constitution 
of the United States,’ your committee have bestowed the 


laying in the said state, thereafter sold by congress, (af- 
‘ter all expenses incident to the same), should be applied 
to the laying out, and making turnpike, or other roads, 
from the navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic to 
the Ohio, and continued afterwards through the state of 
Ohio—such roads to be laid out by the authority of con- 
gress, with the consent of the states through which the 
roads should pass.”” This condition was supported by 
most of the members of congress from this state; and the 
act containing it, whioh finally passed both houses of con- 





most respectful consideration. They find that the first 
exercise of sucha power by the general government, took 
place in the year 1802, during the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson, and grew out of a report made to the hoyse of 
representatives of the United States, by a committee, 
upon the subject of admitting a new state into the union, 
{n that report, it was recommended, as one of the con- 
eons upon which the territory, north west of the Ohio, 

now the state of Ohio), should be admitted tmto the 
gaion, *ihat ene tenth part of the proceeds ef the Jems 


gress, and received the sanction of the president, was 
probably the foundation of the system of internal im- 
yrovement, which has been subsequently attempted, 

‘he assertion, at. that period, of this power in the gene- 
ral government, by the illustrious man who had beer re- 
cently clevated to the presidency, and by the distinguish- 
ed citizens, who.constituted the majoritiesof both houses 
of congress, could not fai} to attract the particular obser- 
vation of the committee. Nosueh power had been at- 
tempteéto be exercised during the preeeding adminis. 
trations of the government; and the change of the last of 
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federal power. After the passage of this act, and in pur- 
suance of the proyision before specified, the act for the 
establishment of the Cumberland road passed; and the 
general assembly of Virginia, at the session of 1806, 
only seven years.afier it had been engaged in a most pro- 
found and luminous investigation of the proper construc- 
tion and true extent of the powers of the federal govern- 


its limits. During the same administration, various other 
instanees of the assertion and exercise of this power 
occurred; such as, 1, the opening of a road from Georgia 
in the route to New Orleans; 2, a road through the In- 
dian territory, from the Mississippi to the Ohio, 3,8 


1£06;), 4, a road. from New Orleans to the Balize; 5, 
one to Rapids; 6, one in the route from Athens to New 
leans, (under an act of 1807); and 7, the extension of 
‘the canal of Caroydolet to the river Mississippi, by the 
act of February 1Q, 1809. In the administrations of Mr. 
“@iadison and Mr. Monroe, the power was also asserted 
on several occasions; and the former, in his last message 
to congress, says. ‘i particularly invite again their at- 
tention to the expedicney of exereising their existing pow- 
ers, and where necessary, of resorting to the prescribed 
mode of enlarging them, in order to effectuate a cornpre- 
hensive system of roads and canals; such as will have 
the effect of drawmg more closely together every part of 
our country. by promoting intercourse aud improve- 
ments, aud by mereasing the share of every part, in the 
common stock of national prosperity.” 







At the session of 1816, the general assembly passed 
resolutions, (recommended by the Loard of public works, 
of which, some of our must distinguished citizens, and 
most zealous supporters of the rights of the states, were 
memabers), requesting the aid of the general government 
iu making a further extension of the Cumberland road 
through this state, and also in opening a communication 
between the waters of Jackson and Kanawha rivers. 











It does not appear that on the adoption of these mea- 
sures, the constitutional question was diseussed; but 
more recently, it has been. frequently debated in both 
houses of congress. Upon every such oceasion, where 
that question was alone involved, decided mujorities, 
composed of men from every quarter of our extensive 
country, among whom are to be found the names of 
Lowndes, Jackson aud Calhoun, have afirmed the grant 
of this power by th: intion of the United States. 
The legislature of Virginia has recently and solemnly 
maintained the contrary opinion. It appears, therefore, 
to be one of these questions of construction, about which 
great and good men may caffer; as unguestionably, such 
men holding the frst place, in the confidence and aflce- 
tions oftheir cotntryiuen, have ditfered im opinion. 


GOs 










"The committee have bestowed the like consideration on 
the following enquiry, ‘whether the law, generally called 
the tariff jaw, doesnot viniate the rights of private pro- 

erty, by taking it from its owner, and giving it to ano- 
ther person, neither rendering public service.” Upon 
a most carchul review of the constitution of the United 
States, inthe eighth seetion of the first artele, the com- 
mittee find au eaumeration of certain specified powers 
granted to the government of the United States. The | 
first specification is in the followiag words: ArtIst, sec. 
8. **TPhe congress shall have power; Ist, to lay aud col-| 
Ject taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts | 
and provide for the common defence and general wel- | 
fare of the United but all daties, imnosts and ex- 
eises, shall be uniform throughout the United States,” 31, 
“Po vegitlate commerce with foreigz nations, and among | 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes,” Under 
these provisions, at the first session of the first coneress 
uider this government, on the 4th July, 1789, under the 
administration of Washington, the father of his ecuntry, 
the first tari? law, or act laying duties, was cnaeted. In 
the preacable itis expressly “d, among other things, 
that they were designed to protect and enecurage mau. 
fuctures. In the eiseussion upon this law, 
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lv asserted by Mr. Madison, who had acted se conspicus | 
ousa@ part in the formation aud AYO” tien of the tederea 








them had been effected mainly by those politicians, who 
* advocated the strictest construction of all the grants of 


ment, passed an act giving the most explicit sanction of 
this state to the extension of the road througha part of 


road from Nashy;lie to Natchez; (all under an act of 
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constitution, ahd who was afterwards elevated to its: 
highest office, that, ‘“The states that are most advanced in 
population, and ripe for manufactures, ought to have thei 
particular interest attended to in some degree; while these 
states retamed the power of making regulations of trade, 
they had the power to cherish and proteet such institu- 
tions. By adopting the constitution, they have thrown 
the exercise of this power into other hands; they must 
have done this with an expectation that those interests 
would not be neglected here.” At this time, and for 
thirty years afterwards, the power of congress to protect 
domestig manufactures, seems never to have been ques-. 
tioned. Inthe message of Mr. Jefferson in 1802, he re- 
commends to congress, *‘to. protect the manufactures 
adapted to our circumstances.” Tn that of 1803, he says 
that, “the establishments formed and forming, will, un- 
der the auspices of cheaper materials and subsistence, the 
freedom of labour from taxation with us, abd protecting 
duties aud prohibitions, become permanest.” — In the 
messages of Messrs. Madison and Monrox, protection 
of our domestic manufactures is more urgeny and fre~ 
quently recommended. 

Under these circumstances, in deference to long usage, 
and to the opinions of men of the first character, of dis~ 
tinguished talents, and of known patriotism; (opinions, 
sanctioned by the people, through a long continued ap- 
probation of these illustrious men), your committee beg 
leave to decline the expression of any opinion, whether 
the exercise of the powers before mentioned, be contra- 
ry to the provisions of the constitution, ornot. The ex 
pression of such an opinion by the genera} assembly, to 
use its own language on aformer memorable occasion, 
“ought never to be interposed in a hasty manner, or on a 
doubtful inferior occasion. For, in the case of an inti- 
mate and constitutional union, like that of the United 
States, the interposition of the parties in their sovereign 
capacity can be called for, by oceasions only, deeply and 
essentially affecting the vital principles of their political 
system—such an interposition can only be required, in 
the case of a deliberate, palpable and dangerous breach 
of the constitution, by the exercise of powers not 
granted by it. It must be a case not of a light and 
transient nature, but of a nature dangerous to the great 
purposes for which the constitution was established. It 
must be a case moreover, not obseure or doubtful in its 
construction, but plain and palpable. Lastly, it must be 
a casc, not resulting from a paral consideration, or hasty 
determination, but a ease stamped with a final considera- 
tion and deliberate adherence.”? Although your commit- 
tee are of opinion that the first of these powers has beeu 
sometimes claimed to an extent not ec, templated in the 
constitution, they are not prepared to say, that in the claim 
or excreise of cither power, there lias been ary such ‘‘de- 
liberate, palpable and dangerous breach of the,gonstitue 
tion,” as to require the interposition of the fMiclature. 
‘They believe that the wisdom of the people,. their vi- 
gilant regard of the powers not delegated to their rulers, 
and their ardent devotion to the prinetples of the constitu- 
tion, will, in their ordinary clections, 2nd by the sure op- 








‘eration of public opinion, bring abouta correction of what- 


ever abuses may exist. And therefore, the committee 
will ask to be discharged from the further consideration 
of the subject. 

This course will appear the more proper, when it is 
recollected, that the exercise of the powers complained 
of, originated under administrations, enjoying in a high de- 


' gree, the confidence and affection of Virginia; that, during 


u period of twenty years, while these measures were, 
from time to.time, under consideration, and in progress, 
the voice of her legislatare was never raised in opposition 
to them; that on the contrary, it soleranly sanctioned the 
power of internal improvement, upon two occasions under 
the administrations of Jefferson and Madison; that the pro- 
tection of nranufactures, not oaly by duties, but even by pro- 
hibitious, was earnestly recommended to congress by those 
great men; that the present tartf law was frequently at- 
tempted, and finally spaesed, under the administration of 
the venerable Monroe; and that having at the last ses- 
sion, immediately upon the aeeession of a new adminis- 
tration, to whose clection this state was-opposed, passed 
resolutions declaring that congress did not possess the 
powers before mentioned, the renewed expresgon of 
that opinian by this assensbly, might excite, among our 
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‘ of the general government to cut a canal trom Elizabeth 


‘tions about which.so much noise has been made? 
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sister states, jeaqusies and imputations unworthy of the 

motives, the principles and the character of V mginia. 
Resolved therefore, ‘That the committee be discharged 

from the further consileration of the matters referred to 


them. — f : ; , 
Which substitute with the resolution, was rejected by 


l majority. | 
+ ard e hava but a few remarks to offer. We shall 
give an extract from one of Mr. Giles’ eae in con- 
gress. ‘That gentleman, on introducing his original re- 
solutions, proposed to make a ‘‘VixeINTA inquiry.” 
Why night not a Delaware inquiry, a Mississippi in- 
uiry, a Missouri inquiry, or an Jlinsis inquiry be as 
well institated? ‘Though these states have only one re- 
presentative each in the house of representatives, they 
have equal power in the senate, which 1s the “ controuling 
power,” of this government with mighty Virginia. Nay, 
‘we should smile if a legislature of Ohio, should speak of 
an Ohio inquiry, though Ohio has probably about half as 
many more of the people of the United States as V irgi- 
nia. And as to the special subject of internal improve- 
ments, the legislature of Virginia, in 1808, asked the*aid 


And what are these resolu- 
Mr. 
Dromegobdle introduced like ones last year:* they were 
passed and died—Pennsyivania having. passed otherre- 
solutions which laughed them to death; and why they are 
now revived we cannot suppose. And whatare such re- 
solutions? ‘They have become so common, that no one 
caresfor them. On great occasions, the states ought to 
gct—but such perpetual action, such creations of a ‘*crI- 
$is”—such calls of “wolf, wolf, wolf,” when there is no 
wolf, renders persons indifferent when the wolf may real- 
ly come. 

“The governor of Maryland, Mr. Kent, in the exeeu- 
tive message, sent to both houses at the meeting of the 
Jast general assembly, had the following remarks. Let 
those argue them down who can! We adopt them, in 
preference to any thing that Mr. Giles or dir. Randolph 
turnished on this subject. They are common sense and 

sacticable: 

“The subyect of the resolution, (No. 11), is so very im- 
portant, and opens to the imagination such sublime views 
and prospects of the immense and incaiculable bencitts, 
to be derived from the adoption and vigoryvus prosecu- 
tjon of a judicious system, embracing ali those great 
schemes of improvement, which from thei magnitude 
most appropriately belong to the sphere of action of the 
general government, (leaving to the respective states the 
accomplishment of such decal improvements, as may be 
vequired by their wants, and within the achicvment of their 
more limited means), that we cherish the hope and en- 
tertain the belicf, that such a system will be adopted at 
no distant period. 

‘“We are aware that the authority over this subject, as- 
gerted:by the general assembly to be constitutionally vest- 
ed in congress, is denied and strenuously contested, by 
many distinguished statesmen of the day, who entertain 
the opinion that the power cannot be exercised without a 
violation of the rights of the states. With all the respect 
for this opinion that a personal acquaintance with, and the 
fullest confidence in, the ability, patriotism and integrity 
of some of those who entertain it, is calculated to inspire, 
it appears to us, that the power has becn too long exercis- 
ag, and the pee of the government too uimform and 
frumly settled and sanctioned, both by congress and the 
people, now to be questioned. 


river to Currituck sound! 


“Government ought to be administered upon fixed: 


principles. ‘The good of the country as well as prudence, 
require thatthere shoyld be a period when disputed ques- 
tions; after repeated and thovough investigation, should 
be put to rest; and we are not without ample and high 
authority for this assertion. ‘That the right of the gene- 
ral government to exercise the power racationed in the 
resolutions, has been fuliy and ably discussed on various 
aceasions, ig congress, and decided in its favor is unde- 
niable. 

“The national government possesses the power to tax 
the people to any extent; and shall it be contended, that, 


every object of taxation is within its reach, and many with- 


held from them), and that it does not possess the power 
to apply any portion of those resources to the ameliora- 
tion of then condition, or the promotion of the prosperity 
of the country, by means of internal improvements 
“OW e yield to no one, in respect for, or attachment to 
the rights and sovereignty of the states, but we do not feel 
the alarm, nor perceive the danger which is apprehended 
by some, from the exercise of the power in question. It 
appears to us, that the states possess ample security 
against any violation of their rights, in the drect respon- 
sibility, which one branch of congress owe to them, and 
the local attachments and feelings of the representatives 
of the people in the other branch. 

‘*Vhe great error attending the investigation of the 

powers bestowed by the constitution on the national go- 

vernment, and what has given rise to a fastidious opposi- 
uon to the beneficial exercise of some of those powers 
is, that it has been viewed as a foreign, distinet and sepa- 
rate government. Were we to look exciusively to the 
written constitutions of each, the conclusion weuld bea 
just one, bet our whole system is anomalous—history 
furnishmg nothing analogous to it. The same population 
constitutes the national government and the goverament 
of the respective states: itence the improbabilty thac in 
the interpretation of the powers of the tormer, the rights 
of the latter should be overlooked or violated. 

lf the history of cur cowutry, from the commencement 

of the revolutionary war to the present day, did not con- 

tradict the supposiuon of the power of any form of the 
general governinent, thus constituted, being exercised so 
as to oppress the respective states, is not the idea too pre- 
posterous, Lo suppose that the represcutatives from the 
several states, lu congress, should look wach maifference 
upon the exercise of powers, by the general governroent 

under the authority of that body, caiculated to oppress 
the people of the respective states? Would they,as citi- 
zens of the United States and component parts of the na- 
ional governinent, attempt to violate their rights, or op- 
press themselves, as citizens of the respective states? 

‘*In the event of a proposition being made in congress, 

calculated to bear heavily on their constituents, would 

not their feelings naturally revert to their immediate 
friends—their homes—and their firesides? 

“if, under the authority to ‘regulate commerce,” light 

houses may be built; and bars and other obstructions re- 

moved from the mouths and beds of rivers, and sea walls 
erected—if, in short, it be admitted, that theworks of na- 
ture may be at ali changed, with a view to promote and 
facilitate the operations of commerce or war—how can it 
be denied, that, for the sume purposes, roads may be gra- 
duated and turnpiked, or intervening mountains cuf 
through to connect water courscs’—as is contemplated in 
that great work, the Chesapeake and Uhio canal, which 
isof so much importance in a national, as well as local 
point of view, and is at this time, justly exeiting an intc- 
rest so deep and extensive; and which is of such a chee 
racter and magnitude as to preclude a hope of its being 
accomplished, by the exertion of individual states, " 

_ The board of public works, created at the last ses« 
sion, being charged with the superintendence and ma- 
nagement of all improvements to be executed or patron- 
ized by the state, and generally, with all the interests and 
concerns of this great subject, and with the special duty 
of reporung fully to you, during the second week of your 
session, all thew proceedings. We will not eneroach 
upon their province, by entering into any detail apon this 
interesting topic, but conclude this brief and general view 
of it, with an assurance that we are duly impressed with its 
transcendant importance, and that we shall at all times take 
great pleasure in co-operating with you in the promotion 
of all proper objects of improvement, and in carrying 
into effect, so far as may depend on us, every work ‘that 
you may authorize and provide for.” 

Extract from the proceedings and debates in the house of 
represcutatives, on the Stst of March, 1802, on the re- 
port of a select committee respecting the admission of 
the northwestern territory, asa state, into the union. 
“Mr. Griswo/d moved to strike out the 3d article 

which provides, that one-tenth part of the nett proceeds 
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after having exhausted the resources of the states, (for 
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of the sale of western lands should be applied to the mak- 
jing of roads, leading from the navigable waters, emptying 
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into the Atlantic, to the Ohio, and continued afterwards 
through the state of —— 

“Mr. Giles, in opposition, said, he was sorry there was 
any part of the report that had a local aspect—but this was 


unavoidable. Local eonsiderations were often necessarily 
blended with oF oe of general utility. He recollected 


the passa ‘several bills for the erection of light-houses; 
though he did not reeollect how many of these were rais- 
ed at the publie expense on the Connecticut shore. 
sidering them as useful, though they had a local effect, 
he had always voted for them. e would also mention 
sertain circumstances attending the aiding of the fisheries 
to the eastward, to which certain benefits were attach- 
ed that were derived from the contributions of other 
parts of the union. Yet he had always voted for them, 
notwithstanding their local application. 

‘‘So far as relates to Virgmi, the simple effcet of this 
resokution will be, to form a road over a mountamous coun- 
try. Mr. G. said, he was himself as little intevested as 
the gentleman from Connecticut. Yet, where measures 
were devised, whose great object was the general henefit, 
though they might be attended with loeak advantages, he 
had no objection to them, He believed, the state of Ma- 
ryland, the Federal City, Alexandria, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, would be most benefitted by facilitating an 
interchaugé of commodities, : 

“Mr. G. said, he considered the circumstances of con- 

necting the different parts of the union, by every tie, as 
well of liberal policy, as of facility of communication, high- 
éy desirable. : : 
” «He further believed, that the devoting one-tenth of 
the procecds of the lands, to’ the laying out new roads, 
would be, in faet, no-relinquishment on the part of the U. 
States, as the lands would thereby, be greatly enhanced 
nm value. If, however, it shall be thought that this sum. 
will be better applet in the opening roads in the iaterior 
ofthe state, he should have no objection to thas. 

“The gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. Griswold), 
affects lately to have discovered a great deal of dis uise 
in the proceedings of this house. — What disguise? What 
were the committee to-do? ° This country is placed im 2 
éeitain peculiar situation. We have waters running to 
the cast—chey to the west; and the committee thought it 
was desirable to connect these by good roads. Frith the 
sommittee, siuie principles or interest had no influence; 
they were gaverned entirely by general principles, and 
the common interest. —_ 

" s*The gentlemén has also insinuated, that the secretary 
ef the treasury holds lands that wilt be benefitted by these 
reads, It may be so. Mr. G. had not inquired; but he 
sopposed he did not hold all the lands. Congress may 
lay out these roads as they please. Ue could not foresee 


Con- 


how congress would lay them out, and it isa million to 
éne, that they will not touch his lands. 

“The United States are about making a new contract. 
‘These propositions are mae as additional seeuritits for 
the natiohal property. The secretary of the treasury, 
having estimated the annital product of these lands at 
400,000 dollars, Mr. G. said, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, he had applied to him to know his opinion of the man- 
ner in which the sum eould be best secured; and he ‘gave 
his opinion, that this provision would be most likely to 
effect that object. This is all the mystery and disguise 
‘attending the resolution.”’ Sane 

With this we conclude our Aistory of Mr. Giles’ reso- 
‘Intions. 


" DEBATE ON THE WOOL BILL. a 

Hovst OF REPRESENTATIVES, Feb. 1, 1827. 
fF Phe bill for the protection of the woollen manufactu- 
vers having been read a third time, and the question be- 
ine on iis pass3ge——- 

‘Mr. Stewart rose in defence of the bill. He supported 
it on the ground that it was a bill fer the a ng 

I inic state I -union hada deep- 

cultere, In his opinion, no state m the 
er interest in its suceess than that which he had the bonor 
in pait to represent. bn supporting this measure, he re- 
eyctted to find himself placed in opposition to two of his 
ir nu 





‘ 





| What is the object of this bill, Mr. Chairman? It is the 
encouragement of the growth and msaufacture of wool at 
home, and to prevent its importation from abroad. It ig 
to ereate ahome market for our farmers; a safe and ¢ 
sure one, which no changes in Burope can affeet. It is to 
prevent the importation of the agricultural produce of 
foreign countries, to the negleet and ruin of our own. 
For what, he enquired, is the snper tation of cloth, but, 
the importation of agricultural prodace? fs not cloth the 
product of agriculture. Analyze it; resolve it into its 
constituent elements, and whatis it? Wool and labor. 
What produces the wool? Grass and: grain. And what 
supports labor but bread and meat? In Europe it got no 
more, and seareely that. Thus cloth is composed of th 

grass and grain that feed the sheep, and the bread ad 
meat that supports the laborer who converts the wool into 
cloth. And are we to be told that it is the policy of this. 
country, where seven-eights of the whole population are 
agricuitaralists, thus te maiport annually eight or ten mil- 
lions of dollars worth of grass and grain, and bread and 
meat, converted into cloth, and that, too, from the stary- 
ing and miserable countries of Europe, while our own are 
rottmg on our hands? Sir, this.is the policy we are purs 
suing, and its continuation is advoeated by the opponents 
of this bill. ‘That the importation of cloth is the importa- 
ton of agricultural produce, may be rded as a novel 
doctrine; and to assert that thousands of tous of srass and 
corn are annually transported from Obio and Kentucky, 
to the Atlantic markets, would be considered as no les 
strange; but it was not less true. It was transported, 
not in its rude and original shape, but, like the cloth, in a 
changed and modified condition. It was animated, con- 
verted into live stock, cattle, and horses. Each one of 
these animals carried five or six tons of hay, and fifty or 
one hundred bushels of corn, for eousumption, to the 
markets of the east, which it is the poticy of this bill to 
rsustain and inerease. Hence he contended that it was a 
bill for the benefit of agriculture. There was no foun- 


}dation for the objection urged by gentlemen, that it would 


‘‘tax the farmer and ruin agriculture,” This argument 
had been urged a thousand times against this policy. It 
was urged against the minimum of twenty-five cents per 
‘yard, imposed by the tariff of 1816, upon cotton. This 
principle was then ably and suecessfully advocated by his 
colleague, (Mr. Ingham), whom he was sorry to find, op- 
posed it now. : 

What had been the effect of the minimum duty imposed 
‘upon cotton? It had afforded effectual protection in that 
ease, as it would in this. It had established the manufac- 
tures in this eountry; apd bad this taxed the farmer? No. 
it had the opposite effect; it furnished the country a bet- 
ter fabric, for one half the sum it cost before. This would 
not be denied. Nor was this all. It had supplied a 
home market to the southern planters for one hundred 
and eighty thousand bales of cotton last year, worth six 
or seven millions of dollars; aiid this market was not only 
permagent, but increasing; thus verifying every anticipa- 
tion of its frieads, and furnishing a most triumphant refu- 
tation of every objection urged by itsenemies. It furnish- 
ed facts and experience, in opposition to speculation and 
theory. And woul! not similar effeets result from a si- 
milar policy adopted in regard to wool? Why not? He 
defied ingenuity itself to furnish a distinction. What was 
required to convert cofton into cloth? Capital gad labor. 
And what was required to convert qwoal into cloth? The 
same—capital and Tabor. Theu,. if the capacity of the 
country for the production of thé raw material is equal in 
both cases, its capacity for the manufacture of the cloth 
in both cases must be equal. This could not be contro- 
verted. But he eontended that the capac of the coun- 
‘try for the produetion of wool was Rreater an its ¢apaci- 
ty for the production of cojton. Cast your eyes abroad 
over thé union, he said, and scarcely a state is to be found 
which is vot, in a greater or less degree, adapted to the 
production of wool; yethow few do yoy find adapted to 
the culture of cotton. — 

if this view of tbe subject, thea, said Mr, S. be correct, 
it follows asan inevitable consequence, that, the protection 





st distinguished colleagues, (Messrs. Ingham and 


pro s _~ 4 ogre 
with whom "he kad eo-operated, with great 


Buchanan), 
leasure, in supp : 
pecas ut 5 ; e s . > * -©, 
not more important, in his judgment, to the ee 
faicves of Pennsvivanis, than the bil under consideration, 





proposed by this bill, so far from taxing agriculture, will 
have the same effect produced in the case of cotton—to 


. . . . . , 
ort of the tariff of 1524. That bill was [dimigish the price of the manufactured article, agd at the, 


same time furnisha permanent home merket, not caly 
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ether agricultural products of Pennsylvania, and the other 
gterior and western states. Even now, without the be- 
pelit of this bill, the New England states imported last 


ear 629,000 barrels of flour from Pennsylvania and. 


she other agricultural states; for consusapuion m their 
manvfacturing establishments, while ‘all Europe, from 
hence we purchased and imported more than 60,000,000, 
pok’less than 57,000 parreis of our tlour—not the one- 
ynth part of the amount consumed in New England. 
Then adopt this measure; let our farmers purchase their 
glotis Where they can pay in they own produetions, and 
yo longer compel them, by your anti-Anjeriean policy, 
yw wear foreign wool, and support foreign labow, ieeding 
on foreign bread, when our own fields are lying waste for 
want of a market for the fruits of our iabor. The nullons 
expended for the purchase ‘aud importation of the agrieul- 
tural produce of foreign countries, was worse thau lost— 
it was producing ruin to our farmers, fie assimulated it 
to the purchase of deleterious drugs, which impaired the 
health and ruined the constitution. 
- There was another view of the subject in relation to 
riculture, which he begged leave to submit. The fact 
seemed to be adsaitted on all bands, that, unless protec~ 
tion be promptly extended to our woollen factories they 
must inevitably sink, The most undoubted evidence is 
upon our tables, of the determmation of sosne of the most 
extensive woollen factories im the union to wind up thew 
business, having suifered a loss of ten per cent, on them 
gapital during the last year, ‘The eapital interested in 
these institutions is estimated at about eighty millions of 
dollars. Refuse to pass this bill, and you not only de- 
stroy this immense capital, but you also destroy the 
market it supplies for millions, as your wool, flour, and 
other agricultural productions, and at the same ume, 
force this ummense capital into agricultural pursuits, and 
compel the thousands of hands engaged in manufactures 
to become producers instead of conswners—rivals in agri- 
culture instead of customers: a result alike yes. ciguae 
to the agriculturist and manufacturer, and by which we 
may be again doomed fo witness in case of war, the dis- 
graceful and humiliating spectacle of an American munister 
applying to congress to suspend the non-intercourse to 
enable us to receive from our enemy, Jlankets to cover 
our soldiers and fulfil our treaty stipulations with the in- 
dians. 

But, sir, we are told that that this bill will create mo- 
nopolies, and tax with a ‘‘monstrous” and “odious” taxa- 
tion, the farmer, ‘‘for the benefit of a few overgrown ca- 
pitalists.”? This is the old and often refuted argumcut, 
mere assertion which all the experience of this counury 
had dispreved. The tendency of this policy was, Mr. 
S$. contended, precisely the reverse of his theory: it was 
to destroy monopolies, and to benefit the farmer: it would 
inerease the number of woollen establisuments; increase 
the quantity of the manufactured articles; increase com- 
petition; and of necessity diminish the price of the manu- 
factured fabrics, while an increased demand for the raw 
material, and breadstuffs, would as inevitably enhance 
their value. For example, the woollen establishment at 
Steubenville, we are-told, consumes annually $950,0UU) 
worth of the agricultural produce of the ‘surrounding 
country; if, by rejecting this bill, you should destroy that 
establishment, what would be the effect onthe fariners’ 
lt would not only destroy: this market, but greatly 
increase the quantity of agricultural produce, by con- 
verting customers iito rivals; consumers into producers 
of agricultural produce. But suppose, six, on the other 
hand, that, by passing this bill, you erect three other es- 
tablish:nents at Steubenville, or in its viemity, of equal 
extent—and Mr. S. had this morning received a letter 
from a gentleman in that part of' the country, stating that 
he had an establishment which cost dim $50,000, ready 
to f° into-operation in case this bill passed—suppose this 
ad two others, of which he had personal knowledge, 
should go into operation, would this impose an odious tax 
on the farmer, for the benefit of-the manufacturer? 
Would this create monopolies? No, sir, precisely the 
reverse; it would diminish the quantity, by withdrawing 
labor from + agricultural production, while it would m- 
crease the demand itr a three-fold degree, and reduce 
the price of the manufactured fabrics, by an increased 
broduction of them. ‘Thus, the price of agricultural pro- 
uce ~would be increased by an inercased demand; aud 


4 


tue price of cloth would be duninished by its mereased 

production. ‘This was the effect ofthis policy applicil te 

cotton; it would have the same effect if applicd to wool, 

ite defied gentieinen to establish a distincuon, UWiuess 

they could reverse the order of nature, and repeal ine 
laws Ol cause and eifect. And this, Mr, 5. contenued, 

was the universal, tue plam, the practical erfeet of Luis 

policy, wheresoever it had been adopted; and such wouid 
be the effects of tnis bull. Jt will secure tor the furm- 

ers of Pennsylvania a market for theuy wooi and tlour, 

io'an extent eyual to that furnished for the cotton ot tae 
south; the Opimious of fis colicagues, (ir. inghaw and 
wir, Buchanan), to the coutwary notwithstaaamg. The 
larmer’s OL Luss Country understand the subject; Uicy un- 
derstand thea own interest; they look at it practically; 
they know that the erection oi an extensive imautuactur= 
my establishment m ther neighborhood, for we con- 
sumption of their wool and other produce, is no ‘‘tax,”*. 
is no mjury to tuem; but, on the conary, a great and 
positive benefit; and gentlemen reckoned without their. 
Lost, Ii they expected to convince them by stale theorks 
and metaphy sical refinement. 

Mr. 5. wouid now dismiss this branch of the subject, 
on which he teared he haa dwelt too long. ‘Lhe argu- 
ment whieh seemed to be most relied upon was that 
this aneasure- would ‘destroy commerce.” ‘this argu- 
ment Vir. S. considered as equally unfounded. It was a 
sound political axiom, that ihe prosperity of commerce 
would always be im proporton to the prosperity of azyi- 
coliuure and manuiactures. ‘Uhis maxim was wns ersal ia 
its applicauon to Uusas wellas mail other countries, 
There could be no greater error in political economy, 
ihan to suppose the policy which promoted the imtercst 
and prosperiy of one oi the great departinents of national 
mdustry, would destroy or mjure any of the others. Tie 
wmterests of all were so intimately and inseparately biend- 
ed together, that it was impossible to adopt a policy 
which would promote the mterest and prosperity of one 
which would not promote the interest and prosperity of 
all. le asserted itasa general prineiyle, sancucned by 
all experience, that the policy which gave successful ac- 
uvity to oue great branch of national industry, would 
soon .mpart its beneficial aad vivifying influence to ai] the 
rest. lt was like the pebble cast upon the lake, which 
spread its undulations to the remotest shores. Com- 
merece was properly called the hand-maid of agriculture 
and manulactures; her legitimate office was to carry and 
exchange the surplus productions of the world. ‘If b 
your policy, you destroy Oe agriculture and tosihelie- 
tures , which are inseparably connected, you will destroy 
the office of commerce—*‘UOthello’s occupation’s gone”— 
and your commerce must sink into a common grave with 
your agriculture and manufactures; they furnish the dail 
bread it feeds upon. Look to the history of all Guth, 
past, and present; it furnishes a strong and unbroken 
chain of evidence m support of this position. Look to 
Great Britam. ‘That country furhished an illustrious ex- 
ample. Where will you find so great a manufacturine 
nauion, yet whicre so great a commercial country as that? 
And who is so ignorantas not ta know that she owes her 
commercial prosperity entirely to the prosperity of her 
manufacturing institutions? Destroy her manuixetares 
an what becomes of her commerce, of her agriculture 
of the nation? Sir, itis gone— inevitably gone; she can- 
not survive the destruction of her manufactures a Single 
day; this was the vital spark which infused life and ani- 
mation mto her whole system; and nothing was more 
true than the declaration lately made in her parliament, 
that a contest for manufactures was a contest for “nation 
al existence.” What was it, sir, that enabled this little 
island to maintam a bloody contest of more than twent 
years with the collossal power of Napoleon, and finally to 
triumph on the ever-memorable fields of Waterioo? 
What enabled her during this period, to subsidize all Eu- 
rope, and support anarmy of four hundred thousand men? 
Sur, it was the prosperous condition of her manufactures: 
by these she weilded a power, derived from labor-saving 
machinery, equal to two hundred millions of hands and 
thus laid the world under contvibution. Liow will you 
account tor the ability of that ‘nation to raise trom her 
people for the maintenance of this war, 7,038 millions of 
dollars—-4,653 millions by taxes, and 2,070 millions by 





loans? Ts it not attributakle entirely te to the prospe- 
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rous condition of her numerous and immense manrifae- | 
turing establishments? Yet we are told that mannfectu- 
‘res are to “ruin commerce, tax agriculture, and destroy 
the revenue.” As well might gentlemen tell us that 
bread is destimetive to human life; or that the genial sun- 
‘shine and refreshing showers are destructive to the vege- 
table kingdom: Wat suppose for a moment, eontrary to 
all experience, that the establishment of manufactures 
would injure commerce. Are we to betold that the in- ; 
terests of aericulture and manufactures are to be sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of foreign commerse—an_ interest 
more favored and mere protected than any other in the 
hation? Are we to be told that we must inmoport grass 
and grain; import wool, agricultural produce, to keep 
eommerce and navigation employed? With the saimne 
a ig might gentlemen advise the Pernsvivania 
armer, whose graia is rotting in his barn, to send his 
wagon to Canada fer a load of wheat, for the sake of 
keeping his tear: employed! 

Mv. S. said it had also been alleged by gentlemen that 
this measure would greatly diminish the revenue. ‘This 
he denied; and expressed the opinion thatit would great- 
ly improve the revenue. What was lost on cloths, he 
contended, would be more than supplied by an increased 
importation of other articles. ‘The only plan to inerease 
yourrevente is, by a wise and salutery sysiem cf logisla- 
tion, to increase the prosperity of tie country; to uicrease 
‘its ability to purchase and consume foreign productions. 
Meke the people rich and prosperous, and in the same 
proportion you will add to the revenue; depress the na- 
tional industry, destroy your agriculture and manufic- 
tures, and your commeree and your revenue must sink 
with them. ‘These he considered as sound principles of 
political economy, which were invariable and universal in 
their application. - By way of illustration, Mr. S. refer- 
rred to facts; At the woollen establishment at Steuben- 
ville, it appeared there was annually consumed $30,000 
worth of iniported goods, such as paid the ‘highest rate of 
duties, groceries, ooflec, tea, suger, &e, paying into the 
treasury at least $10,000 per annum. Abandon and de- 
etroy this, with the thousands of other establishments 
which contributed in like manner to the treasury, and 
what becomes of your revenue? By this destructive po- 
licy you dry up the great springs and fountains which now 
veplenish your public coffers; you take away the busifiess 
and bread of thousands of yow people; you destroy their 
ability to contzibute to your revenue by the consumption 
of foreign roods; they can no longer purchase teas and 
coffee, silks and crapes, but are compelled to seek a mi- 
serable and seanty subsistence by the cultivation of the 
soil, wthout a market for the fruits of their labor. It is 
known that sinee the tariff of 1824, the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of New Engtand had greatly inereased; and 
Jast vear, when your aggregate imports were greatly di- 
minished, the imports of Boston were six hundred thou- 
sand dollars more than they were the year beiore—a 
fact which showed most conclusively, that, by increasing 
your manufactures, you not only supply 2 market for 
your farmers, but you also increase both your commerce 
and your revenue, by the increased importation and con- 
sumption of foreign commodities. 

It was the great increase of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in that district of country, that prevented the 
commerce and importations of Boston from experiencing 
a decline similar to that felt in every portion of the union. 
But if the manufaeture of our clotis should have the ef- 
fect to diminish the revenue, would gentlemen contend 
that it would he a wise paticy to send millions of money 
abroad to purchase and import wool and woollen goods, 
for the sake of addinga few thousand dollars to our re- 
venue? This principle, if followed out, would result in 
establishing the general position, that, for the sake of re- 
venue, we should import every thing, and produce noth- 

ing. flow lone would sucha system last? It was as ab- 
surd in theory as it would be rumous in practice. 

Gentlemen dread an excise; and why was an excise 
more terrible than an impost? Were they not alike a 
tax upon consumption? ‘The only difference was, that 
the impost was paid on the consumption of farezgn pro- 
djctions, and the excise was paid on the consumption of 
eur own. Besices, an excise would have the valuable 
and important effect of leading to economy in public ex- | 


neoditures, and of checking all kinds of extravagance. | 








‘meal per day.”? And where is England to find employ 



































So ——s 
One thing. Mr. S. said, seemed to be Senerally adn 
ted, that, unless the protecting arm of governnent 7 
promptly extended to shield our woollen establishinens 
which mvolved a capital estimated at eighty millions 
dollars, their fate was certain and inevitable destruct 
And this, in his judgment, would be but a trifling point 
of the public loss, when compared with the permane 
Injury which would be experienced by all the ether op. 
and important interests of the nation. But gentleme os 
professing to be friendly to the object of this bill, conto,” 
that the remedy proposed by it is inadequate to the ¢ 
preposed. If so, why not propose a better? For }; 
part, he believed that the remedy provided by the }; 
was the best that could be devised. It was perfectly &: 08 
milarin principle to that which proved so effectual for (ae 
a of our cotton establishments; it wovld douby Bet 
ess have the same effect applicd to wool. His colleaesimm 
urged the often refuted argument that this bill would 
lead to “frauds and smugghng.? Why had it nee this 
fect in the ease of cottons, where the duties were as hjsi 
if not higher, than those proposed by this bill? It. ast 
easy to smugele cotton as Woollen goods; yet he new 
heard any ecimplaint on this seove. The argument 
**trauds and smugeling,” lowever, was one of those eur 
ral and common place objections, which operate xii 
against all duties, and all protection; for what duty wy 
it that might not be as readily evaded by frauds an 
gnuggling, as the proposed cutyfon woollens? This wa 
a standing argument against all tariffs; and he was sus 
prised to hear it come trom his colleague, who had alway 
been friendly to the tariff policy. 
Other gentlemen contend that the present duties ay 
enfiiciently high. ‘This is, however, an argument again: 
tact and experience; our tables are loaded with the mo: 
clear and convincing proofs to the contrary. Why vx 
were inadequate, it was not very material to inquire. [ii 
vere, the reasons are sufliciently obvious. In the firs 
place, the payment of the present duties are evaded \y 
those engaged in the trade, three fourths of which, ; 
least, wus in the hands of British merchants and Britig 
menufacturers, who, by false invoices, by importing tl 
cloths in an unfinished state, and by various other fig 
and fraudulent practices, defrauded the revenue, a 
evaded the duties. Bat what operated most against us 
and it was a cause of Aa permanent charactcr—was four 
toresultirom the changed condition of Europe. Lately 
when all Europe was in arms, the British supplied ti 
wants of the world, all the world were her customer 
and allthe world paid her tribute. Since the restoratia 
of peace, the continental powers of Europe had turned 
their attention from arms to the cultivation of the art~ 
the din of industry prevailed where lately was heard th 
din of arms—they had every where introduced labo 
saving machinery; they bad become rivals instead of eu 
tomers; they had guarded themselves against British skil 
and British capital, not merely by protecting duties, bit 
by whale systems of prohibitions. Russia, m 1823, hal 
enacted a tariff recommended by count Nesselrode, cow 
taining no less than three huadred and forty prohibitions 
France, Prussia, and Germany, had pursued a similar p 
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itey, These countries have already aequired a degree , 
skit! and perfection, in the use of scientific power, thi s 
enabied them not merely to supply their own wants, bu 55 
to meet Great Britain in the fam and open field of com - 
setition, and to supplant her in the foreign’ markets » 
These evils were increasing, Great Britain cannot lon! , 
sustain the competition, for the most obvious reason; 8 ~ 
bor pays in France but the one-third part of the taxes img 
posed on it in Great Britain; and agriculture being le 5, 
burdened, of course the means of subsistence were mud 
lower. . 
The consequence is, that there is no longer a market fot : 
British fabrics; her manufactories must go down for wa : 
of employment. Labor, says Mir. Peel, in the Engl] . 
parliament, is compelled to subsist ‘ton a half-pint of off] ) 













ment for her starving and tax-ridden operatives? wher 
is she to find ‘refuge from impending ruin. Jn war bi 
withdrawing the attention of Europe from the arts, au! 
again engaging them in arms. England must have wari 
her manutacturers will be driven to desperation withou! 
it. ‘ihey now force their fabrics into our market at ass 
erilice, because they ean finda market no where els 
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hment wl 4 this our woollen institutions must be ruined and de- 


blishiment troyed, unless they can labor as low as the starving ope- 
millions | tives of ahd or unless the aid proposed by this 


le Structin 
ing port) 
permane 


4) ig speedily afforded for their relief. 
i Vil eemoeien reject this bill, and withhold this relief! 
e appealed to the magnanimity, to the justice of the 


Cther prj uth, to say whether, after, by the application of the 
Fentleme »srinciple of this bill to cotton by which their planters had 
ul, nd weured a home market for six or seven miilions of dollars 
to the ¢ oe 


urth of their cotton annually, and veecived in exchange 
.e manufactured fabrics at one half ot what they before 
ost them—whether they would now withhold a similar 
yrotection from the suffering wool and grain growers ot 
Pennsylvania, for whom they professed so much friend- 
ip, who would obtain by this bill a similar market tor 
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bill “Sum heir products, which were now excluded from Europe? 
1 would 


It was to this protection, to this home market, home con- 


no’ this i mption policy alone, they could look for relief. He ap- 

Pe 88 bit ealed to gentlemen representing the wool-growing, and 

, . i ‘S Ge orain raising states; would they vote, he asked, against thus 
> hey 


pill, and withhold this protection? Would they go home 
nd tell their constituents that, when they had no market for 
their produce abroad, they should have none athome? Phat, 
iough their grain was exciuded from Europe, stull they 
should be compelled to wear European wool, and sup- 
ort Buropean labor, fecdiag upon Europe n bread? ‘That 
they would not protect our own establishinents, our own 
markets, in the eastern states, which last year consumed 
629,000 barrels of flour from the other states, together 
with wool and other agricultural produce, amounting to 
at least eight or ten millions per annum? Were gentle- 
De AEM mer disposed to adopt such a course? For one, he was 
. phe ‘L098 not. and never would be. 
Why the Nocountry, Mr. S, affirmed, had ever flourished with- 
out manufactures, and manufactures bad never fourished 
in any country without protections; in few countries where 
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. net Y the protecting duties as low as OUI'S; in most countries 
a B : “Mi they were prohibitory. By this poliev France had risea 
nh rity ’ ‘ * 







like a Phoenix from the ashes of a wasting and desolating 





that the adoption of this system alone would enable 
this pation speedily to attain that proud -pre-eminence 
among the nations of the earth to which our great advan- 
tages, natural and political, gave her a just rigat to aspire. 
Regarding the bill under consideration as a part of that 
system, it should have, through all its vicissitudes, his 
cordial and unwavering support. He coneinded by ex- 
pressing the hope that the motion to re-commit would not 
be adopted, and that the bill might pass in its present 
shape. 
: — 
Messrs. McDuffie, Ingham, Cambreleng, and others, 
having spoken in reply, and against the bili— 

Mr. Stewart again rose, aud said that he had not intend- 
ed to trouble the house again on this subject; but he felt 
himself constrained by the remarks just made by his col- 
league, and thie gentleman from New York,( Mr. Gambre- 
leng), to offer a few remarks in reply. ile would vote 
agamst the moticn of his colleague (Mr. Buchanan), to 
retommiit the bill. Its recomanitinent at ths late hour of 
the session, he contended, would be tantainount to its ree 
jection. He had voted tor the neapeane duty on imported 
spimts, when oifered as an amendment by the gentlernan 
trom Kentucky, (Mr. Waicklitfe); if offered as an amend- 
ment he would vote for itnow. If this object, however, 
were deemed so naportant, why had not his cojleague re- 
ferred the subject by resolution, to the committee on mas 
nitactures, while the subject was before then; or wh 
was it not oficred by his colleague (Mr. Seveenedn, 
when the bili was in the committee of the whole, for 
unendment. He would suggest to his colleague whe- 
ther he might not arrive at his object, if it were at all 
practicable, by having it introduced in the senate, and 
if it could not be introduced there, of course, it would 
Lbe stricken out if introduced here. lic, however, dif- 
fered with his colleague, who had declared that the 
proposed duty on imported spirits and hemp was more 
important than the duty on wool and wooilens. | Their 
relative Lnportance appeared from the imports of 1825, 
‘The importation of wool and woollens that year, amount- 
ed to about $12,000,000; while the importation of spirits 





team war of thirty years; her finances were now prosperous 
ther fals andample, her people industrious and happy; and every 
hue, Wi branch ot her industry proteeted, and successful. Look 
ainst vis . 











at all powerful Russia, surrounding and guarding her m- 
dustry with a rampart of three or four hundred prohibi- 
tions. Look, on the other hand, at the onee power‘ul 


was foun 


. Later 


pplied , and proud, but now poor and prestrate Spain, who, by 

usto mers, neglecting her own industrv,aud depending on foreign la- 

estorauie yo for the supply of her wants, had become dependent, 

ad turnes and little better than a colony of France. Look at mise- 

deny rable Ireland and Portugal, dependent or Mngdand. In 
‘ara wie 


ed labo 
ud of cu 
ritish: skill 


“the free trade” policy, neglecting their own national in- 
dustry, and depending upon the industry and skill of other 
countries for the supply of their wants, that did not finally 



















ana” he beeome dependent and tributary; and shall we not profit 
yan 

de. confit bY these examples? | : 

hibit : The true policy of this country, Mr. 5S. said, was to 

: ‘Ja a make New England, instead of old Engiond, the great 
‘a P'R theatre of our menufaetures. ‘Phey had the expital and 

. - ae Bp their population had become. sufficiently dense to justify 
yr / a . . . > ‘ . 

ashy wie ts employment in this way. We shail thus ereate in 

pS) OE our own country, an ample market for the consumption 

1 of com ; 


of the cotton and sugar of the South, and the wool and 
flour of the middle and western states, which no longer 
found a market abroad. It will make the great sections 


markets. 
nnot lon 


re ha of our confederacy mutually moment on each other. 
rs = jem 4t will bind and unite them togeth 
a interest and intercourse, combining all the clements of 


— national prosperity —agriculture, manutactures, aud com- 


merce, These, with a good system of internal comnu- 
nications, would render our prosperity perfeet, and our 
union indissoluble. This constituted what was properly 
and emphatically called the ‘‘A.merican system of policy.” 
It was asystem he never would abandon, it was a subject 
on which he could make no compromise. He would bea 
traitor to the best interests of his country if he did. He 
would,oppose those who were opposed to this system, and 
he would support those who supported it. His maxim 
was ‘‘measures and not men,” a maxim from which he 
trusted he should never depart. This system was inti- 
mately and inseparably connected with the best interests 
of the state from which he came, as he believed it was 
with fhose of the whole enion. He was firmly convinced 
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short, history furnishes no example of a nation adapting | 


distilled from gra amounted to only $484,000, and 
’ hemp to $431,000; all other spuits amounted to $1,650,000; 
the whoie less than one fourth ef the importation of wool 
' and woollens: hence, he thought bimselfjusuied in saying 
| that his colleague had misapprehended the matter, when 
he had supposed the provisions cf this bil less important 
than the objects to which he had referred; but if the mo- 
tion prevailed, Mr. S. contended, that not only the bil, 
but also the objects sought by the recomiaitment, would 
be lost. or this reason he would vote against the recom- 
mitment, the object of which, if attainable at all, could be 
attained elsewhere. But his colleague had taken occasion 
to declare that the bill under eonsideration would operate 
injuriously on the interests of Pennsylvania; and, that if 
Pennsylvania was truc to herself she would vote against 
this bill, Against this opinion Mr. 8. earnestly protest- 
cd—no state in the union was more deeply interested in 
the passage of this bill than Pennsylvania, It was by sus- 
taining and increasing our home manufactures alone, that 
Penusylvania is to obtain a market for ber productions, 
now excluded from Europe by absolute prohibitions. 
Great Britain from whom we purchase about ten millions 
of dollars worth of wool and woollen goods, annually, 
takes in exchange from Pennsylvania, what? Nothing but 
casi. She takes not $50 worth of all her agricultural 


| 


icr by the strong tics of} productions!! Yet we are told if Pennsylvania is true to 


herself she will oppose this bill; by so doing, in his judg- 
ment, she would be false to herselt, false to her interest, 
and false to her uniiorm principles and policy. What 
state in the union had been so uniform, so consistent, so 
steady, and unwavering as Pennsylvania, in maintaming 
the principles and policy of this bull? None—look at her 
votes—look at the tariff of 1824, you will find but one 
solitary vote out of 26 against.it: wherefore, then, this 
sudden revolution, this sudden change on this subject: he 
was at a loss to conjecture, 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. Cambreleng), 
might muke long and ingenious speeches, he might deal 
in stale theories and metaphysical refinements as much as 
he pleased, but the real question could not be disguised, 
All admit that there is at this momenta struggle of lite 
and death beiween the Jirtish and American manufae- 














































































‘and consume foreign goods, 
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turers, not for the foreien but for the American market. 
The cottest is between Vew England and Old England, 


and the question is whicli side are We to take? Shall we 


save seventy or eighty millions of our own capital, and 
our own markets, for our own people, or sacrifice them 
for the benefit of foreioners, and foreigners who have 
shut their ports aginst us? The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. C.) has called this a “.Vew England bill,” and 
frony principles of ‘patriotism,’ he says is opposed to it. 
“It is immaterial,” he says, to us whether we get our 
cloth from ‘*Manchester or Boston.” This may suit the 
patriotism of the representative of-a city where. it is said 
three-fourths ofthe whole woollen basiness is in the hands 
of Firii'sh merchents and British manufacturers; but Mr. 
S. took his prineiples from another school. For he had 
heen told in the course of the debate by a gentleman from 
Sonth Carotina (Mir. MeDuffic) that there are two schools 
of political eecnomy—one headed by Adam Smith and the 
other by .Matthew Curey—a British and an American 
school, xxi we are warned by that gentleman against giv- 
ing up the sound doctrines of Smith, for what he is pleas- 
ec to call the “statistical nonsense of Mathew Catey.” 
Now, sir, although the views of Adam Smith and other 
British writers may suit the purposes of the gentlemen 
from New York and South Carolina, yet, said Mr. S. 
they must give me leave to say that I would not give one 
page of the ‘‘stafistical nonsense” of Mathew Carey on 
this subject, for all the theories of Adam Smith, and their 
long and learned speeches into the bargain. 

Bat the gentleman from New York, after the etam- 
ple of the gentleman from South Carolina, lias volunteer- 
ed a krave lecture to the Pennsylvania delegation as to the 
eourse they ought to pursue. He has told us of the taxes 
and burdens this bill will impose on the farmers of Penn- 
syivania, and their wives and daughters; now, sir, T have 
only to say for one, that wheii [ want advice upon this sub- 
ject I will not go to the representative of the commercial 
city of New York for it, to Adam Smith, or the British 
chancellor, Mr. Huskisson. He could assure the gentle- 
man that the Pennsylvania farmers and their wives and 
daughters understand their own concerns quite as well as 
he could tel) them. Sir, let the gentleman go with me 
into the interior and western parts of Pennsylvania, amid 
the ruins of our once flourishing manufactories. Let him 
ask the farmers what would be the effect of restoring these 
éstablishments. Sir, they will inform him that instead 
of taxing them it will add 100 per cent. to the value of 
their farms, that it will revive and reanimate every branch 
of industry, and enable their wives and daughters again to 
purchase and consume foreign goods, and thas enrich the 
public treasury. From letters just received by Mr. §. 
he was informed that several extensive woollen establish- 
ments in the west, if the protection afforded by this bill 
were granted, would again be put in operation and ay xin 
diffuse their benefits and blessings on the surrounding 
country. ‘The constimption of foreign goods and groce- 
ries, paying the highest rates of duties, at all these manu- 
facturing establishments was immense, and would more 
than supply all the loss of rerenue by the non-importation 
of woellens. Hence he contended that the universal as- 
sumption that this measure would impair the revenue was 
founded in error. Experience showed that the importa- 
tions, and of course the revenue paid, last year, by the 
manufacturing cities of the east was greatly mereased, 
while the revenue and inportations of other parts of the 
union had been greatly diminished. The arguments that 
this bill will destroy the reventie, destroy eoramerce, and 
tax the farmer, are all alike; they are against all experi- 
ence. ‘fhe policy which will enrich the county will en- 
vich your treastiry by enabling the people to prrchase 
By promoting the prospe- 
rity of one great branch of national industry you promote 
all! the rest. 

Sir, the plain question is, shall we abantion our manu- 
factures, and our agrien}ture, and import agricultural i 
ductions—wool and woollens from Great Britain, whose 
policy now compels her people to starve before they dare 
consume a mouthful of American bread, or American 
meat, though it were ofered to them for nothing? It is 
made by their lawsa penal offenee to do so. Shr, this is 
the question, and rentlemen canust eseane from it. The 
géntleman from South Carolina, (Mr. MeDufiie), 
ly uttempts t® evade the arguments which be cannot mect 


adroit-} 


| 
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by saying that they put him in mind of “the house th 
Jack built.” This is a reply unworthy of that gentleman, 
isereply that any body eould make to any argument, | 
was his, Mr. S’s, object, and the object of this bill, ;, 
sustain the houses the nation had built, which w., 
about to fall by foreign fraud, if not by foree, and Which 
‘ _ our duty as American statesmen to defend and Up 
old. 
' Sir, we are told that we must buy from Great By; 
tam that she may buy from us. How is this matty,’ 
Great Britain buy from us!, what does she buy from {|p 
middle and northern states? Sir nothing. Great Britai, 
from whom we bought in 1825, upwards of 42 millions g 
merehandise—$10, 682,000 of it wool and woollens, took 
in exchange of the agricultural produce of all the state 
north of the Potomae and Ohio an amount less thay 
$500! and yet we are told by Amerigan statesmen, gentle. 
men, respecting these agricultural states, that we sang 
purchase wool (and why not flourtoo) from Great Br, 
tain to induce her to purchase from us! F repeat it, and | 
defy contradiction, for it is proved by our records, that ip 
1825 the whole exportations to England, Scotland, and 





Ireland from this country to feed and support their many. fh 


facturers did not amount to two hundred dollars!! Sip 
only $151!* Of flour, rye, corn, wheat, oats, pulse—an/ 
every other species of grain, $88! Of all kinds of anima) 
food—beef pork, bacon, &c.—$34! And of all kinds of 
drink—whiskey, gin, beer, cider, &e.—$29! With these 


facts staring him in the face, the British minister himself 


would blash to ask the graih growing states of the union 
to “bny from them that they might buy from us.” Sir, | 
would say to him as I now say to the gentleman from 
New York, the duties proposed by this bill on British 
wool and woollens, are too low. 
resorts to prohibition | will countervail her policy by 
like resort to prohibition. If she prohibits our flour and 
provisions, I will prohibit her wool and woollens. We 
can live as independently of her as she can of us. If she 
will take but $151 worth of our bread arid meat to feed 
her manufacturers, 1 will take but $151 worth of he 
wool and woollens. fF will go to New England or Stew 
benville and buy from those who will buy from me and 
who will gladly give us cloth in exchange for our provi- 
sions and wool. That the cotton growing states of the 
south should advocate the consumption of British goods 
is not surprising when we advert to the fact that im the 
same year, 1825, Great Britain bought more than 
$3,000,000 worth of southern cofion, and more thar 
$3,000,000 of their tobacco and rice, and this single fact 
explains the whole seeret of their hostility to this bill. 
The farmers of the. northern and middle states raus 
wear English wool, because England eonsumés southern 
cotton! ‘The clamour about destroying the revenue, ruin: 
ing commerce, and taxing the farmer, was all well enough 
to fill up a speech. But the gentleman from New-York 
Mr. Cambreling) deceived himself if he supposed the 
farmers of Pennsylvania were to be carried away by suck 
arfuments. They were an intelligent class of men who 
viewed the subject practically, and who could not be. de- 
ecived in relation to it. Sir, the farmers of Pennsylvani 
and New-York know that it is better for them, and bet- 
ter for the nation to save the ten millions a year which 


is now sent abroad for woollens and to get them at ourf 


own manufacturing establishments by an exchange of 





*A gentleman in Pennsylvania has -written us a letter 
finding fault with this statement, and of the uses that we 
ourselves have made of it—He says that flour to the 
amount of $108,142, and Indian éorn to the value of $564, 
were exported to England in 1825. We cannot refer to 
the document just now, or give up the room to the 
subject which it deserves if further entered into, but 
we shall probably take an early opportunity to allow 
ow correspondent all the advantage which his sug: 
gestions will afford. Instead of 151 dears, as the 
products of our fimers exported to England, the 
ammount, it seems, is $105,657, in return for the many mi! 
ions cf her manufactures which they consume! ‘The dil- 
ferenee, however, perhaps, is in che terms used. Was the 
Hour “exported” to England used to “feed and support” 
the Enetish people? l¢ was elowed to be imported only 
‘on hond”’ for exportation—the demestic consumplion be 
wig profediicd. 
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vivalents, by exchanging wool and flour for cloth. | 
They know, sir, that last year N. England imported and 
gonsumed upwards of $3,000,000 worth of the flour of 
Penasylvania and the other grain growing states with an 
@qaal amount o. other provisions, while Old Eagland took 
aot a mouthful to teed her half starved operatives, ‘They 
know, sir, that the object of this bill is to create and sus- 
fain a home market for the consumption of our own agri- 
cultural produce which no longer finds a market abroad. 
They know that if this bill fails these manufactures and 
is market, with the millions of capital invested in them, 
are gone—are lost to the nation, and that the British, hay- 
ing thus trmphed over tae American manufacturers, 
will demand whatever prices they please for their goods, 
when the competition is ecrushec and put down. And, 
dir, will the representatives of these farmers of these wool 
@nd grain growing states, promote this result by refusing 
this protection? He hoped not—for one, he would not. 
Other gentlemen might entertain different views, but 
with his convictions he would feel himself a traitor to 
the best interests of his constituents if he voted to em- 
barrass or defeat this measure—a measure which he re- 
rded as more important to the agriculiural interest of 
Pesnsvtoania than any provision that ever had been, or 
ever could be introduced into any tariff. It would create 
for Pennsylvania a permanent market for her wool and 
provisions, similar to that furnished to the cotton of the 
south by the protection exteuded in 1816, to the manu- 
factures of cotton, amounting to about 7 millions of dol- 
jars per annum. But the gentleman from New-York 
has said that the importation of manufactured cotton was 
greater since 1816 than fora number of years before. 
his might be true, and still it proved nothing, for our 
ymportations were, we all know, for along time prior to 
that period interrupted by non-intercourse, embargo and 
war. 
. {Mr. Cambreleng explained by saying he did not con- 
fine himself to that period|—Mr. S. continued. It mat- 
tered not, he said: the material fact was not denied by 
the gentleman, that we now not only supply ow own 
market with better coarse cottons, at half their former 
rice, but actually export large quantities to foreign mar- 
ak where we micet the British manufacturer on equal 
terms, and compete with him successfully. And so it 
would be with reference to woollens, if adequate protec- 
tion were afforded by the passage of this bill. He defi- 
ed gentlemen to show why the same policy which enables 
us to supply ourselves and export cottons, would not 
have the same effect with respect to woollens. When 





the daties of 1816 were imposed for the protection of 


cotton manufactures, precisely the same arguments were 
urged from all quarters against that measure, that we now 
hear reiterated against this. Gentlemen from the south 
told us then, as they tell us now, that the duties were pro- 
hibitory, that they would destroy the revenue, destroy 
commerce, tax the whole comnmunity, establish monopo- 
lies, &e. 
would in this, that these objections were unfounded. 
‘The effects were precisely the 
ed—it increased coimmerce, rodusel the 


‘verted or denied. 


If the arguments of gentlemen opposed to this bill 
were well fo 


had succeeded in proving, no doubt tohis own. satisfaction 


But experience has proved in that case, as it 


opposite of those anticipat- 
rice of cottons 
one half, and furnished the planters of the south an an- 
nual home market for 54 millions of pounds of their cot- 
ton. These were facts, and facts which could not be contro- 


ounded it must be a rujnous measure indeed 
—several gentlemen had laboured to demonstrate that it 
would ruin the manufacturers whieh it professed to re- 
Hieve, by administering a dangerous and excessive stimu- 
‘ns to the branch of industry, that capital would be every 
where attracted to it, that the business would be over 
done, the market glutted with woollen goods, that prices 
would consequently fall below what they now were, and 
thus the manufacturer would himself be ruined by this 
measure—while other gentlemen, on the same side, con- 
tend that it will ruin the farmers, and tax enormously the 
whole comraunity by zncreasing the price of the woollen 
tabries, that it will create odious monopolies, &c. all for 
the benefit of a few wealthy manufacturers! Qne geutle- 
man (Mir. Archer), with great ingenuity had supported in 
a long and elaborate argument both of those'positions, and 


the price, and ruin the consumers by increasing ‘the 
price. Mr. S. would not atterapt to answer argamerits 
$0 opposite. They answered each other and were thus 
neutralized and refuted. 
Asto the argumciit of his colleague; { Mr. Ingharn), that 
smuggling would be promoted—it was an argument 
against all tariffs. ‘The existing revenue duties on teas, 
coffee, &c. were much higher than the proposed duties on 
wool and woollens, yet we hear no complaint ot objection 
to them on account of smuggling, though every body 
would admit that it was much easier to smuggle tea and 
coffeethan it would be to smuggles wool and woollen 
goods. The facilities for simuggling woollens, it is said 
are great in this country on account of the great extent of 
our maritime frontier, and were not, he would ask, the 
same facilities afforded tor smuggling every other species 
of goods’ But he denied that these facilities were as 
at here as those existing in other nations separated 
rom éach other, not by oeeans, but by rivers and stich 
other boundaries as separated the states of this union: yet 
even with these great facilities for smuggling, we see thivse 
nations protecting themselves agaiust each other, not by 
high duties merely, but by absolute prohibitions,—prohi- 
bitions were common in the tariffs of France, England, 
Russia, Prussia, and indeed in every country were manu- 
facturers had ever flourished. Some of these tariffs con- 
tained more than 300 prohibitions. 
Before he. concluded Mr. 8S. begged leave to say a 
word in reply to his colleague, (Mr,. Buchanan), who 
contended that the commencement of the duties on woot 
and on woollen goods should be simultaneous, and this 
was one of the objects of the proposed recommitment. 
In this also he differed in opinion with his colleague. 
The only way to create a market for our own wool was 
to sustain and increase our woollen manufactures by af- 
fording them adequate protection and encouragenients 
To stop the importation of the raw material at once, 
would leave them without an adequate supply; when our 
flocks were sufficiently increased, when the necessary 
capital has been invested, and when our establishments 
have got mto fair and successful operation, then the duty 
will, according to the provisions of the bill, fall down upor 
the foreign wool ond exclude it, when the country has 
acquired a capacity to furnish it to the extent required. 
He therefore thought the postponement of the increased 
duty ori wool fora year or two wasa wise and necessary 
provision—when he expressed this opinion, however, he 
was far from concurring in the opinion expressed by his: 
colleague, (Mr. Ingham), that the whole United States 
did not furnish at present a supply of fine wool suflicient 
to make a suit of clothes for each member in this house; 
on the contrary he knew of two flocks, west of the Ohio, 
which aloye furnished wool of the finest quality, fine 
enough for any member, sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cent to furnish each five full suits of clothes annually! 
Mr. 8S. said he would notice one other remark of the 
entleman from S. C, we McDaffie), and he had done. 
he hon. gentleman from S.C. has said that the course 
lam pursuing in supporting this measnre, (in his opi- 
nion, so injurious tothe revenue), was a course calculat- 
ed to destroy what he is pleased to call my ‘*hobby,” in- 
ternal improvement—sir, the tarifpolicy is not less a 
hobby of mine than internalimprovements—these are hob- 
bies that run together, they pull the same way—they are 
united, inseparably united. They constituted, together, 
the grand “American system” and they must stand or 
ill together. The tariff was to furnish a market by es- 
tablishing manufactures at home, to consume the raw 
materials and bread stuffs of the middle and western 
states, which he had already shewed were absolutely ex- 
eluded from Europe by prohibitory laws, and the system 
of internal improvement was to facilitate by good roads 
and canals the intercoure resulting from this state of 
things—to facilitate the exchange of the productions of 
the agricultural states for the produttions of the manu- 
facturing states, thus biuding the union together by the 
strong ties of interest, of intereourse, and of mutual de- 
pendence. The south, Mr. S. said; would ultimately 
have to unite in this great system, when the cottons of 
Egypt, the Indies, and South America shall have driven 
them too from the European market; a period rapidly 
;} approaching, for pentlemen say they are now compelled 





that this bill would ruin the manufactures by diminishing 





| to sell at a loss; they two Wiil then be advocates of this 
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policy. Sir, it is this s of national improvement and 
ee pm bp which is to elevate this country to the 
high and exalted rank she is destined to hold among the 
nations of the earth; it is ident-fied with the future pros- 
perity and glory of the republic. Sir, it is with these 
convictions, convictions firm and immoveable, that I sup- 
port this measure, and shall support every similar 
macasure, so long as I hold a seat upon this floor. But 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. McDuffie), 
would pardon hin if he, im turn, should say to him he, 

Mr. McD.), also had his hobdéy, and that in his, (Mr. 

*s.), judgment the course which the gentleman was 

ursuing was calculated to destroy his hobéy also. 

I (said Mr. S.), have rode with the gentleman from 
S. C. on his hobby; but if the gentleman would compel 
him to go against tariffs and internal improvements, 
against all those great principles which Mr. S. could 
never abandon, he should be constrained, however reluc- 
tant, to leave him; but he thought the gentleman would 
fail if he made the effort to give it this direction. ‘They, 

Mr. MeD. and Mr. S.), had acted together on this sub- 
ject, (Mr. S. was understood as referring to the presiden- 
tial question), m 1825, and under lke circumstances they 
would act together in 1829. Mr.S. would always hold 
himself bound, he said, to carry into effect on this subject 
the known will and wishes of those whom he had the 
honor to represent, and whom he never would, knowing- 
ly, misrepresent on this or any other subject. His maxim 
was ‘‘measaves and not men;” he should always sup- 
portthe measures he thought ght; he cared not where 
they originated, by whom they were supported, or by 
whom opposed. ‘This was the course he had preseribed 
to himseli—hethought it a correct course, and he would 
pursue it on all oceasion firmly and fearlessly, 





ITEMS. 

Mr. Patrenson’s ponation. ‘The mayor and city 
council,pit will be pereeived by the ensuing correspon- 
dence, have expressed their thanks to this gentleman for 
his liberal and handsome present, which we mentioned 
some weeks ago; and their intention to lay out and em- 
bellish the property in a manner suitable to the design of 
the donor. Mr. Patterson has for some time contem- 
platedthis ornamental improvement, as also to add here- 
after from his own fortune, to such embellishments as 
may be made hy the city. We learn that the corpora- 
tion wasieft at liberty to select any part of the same gen- 
tleman’s extensive property in that direction; and at the 
same time to increase the breadth of the streets immedi- 
ately bordering on the intended walk, so as to add to its 
airiness'and the openness of the prospect. We hope that 
the plantations and other embellishments of this spot will 
be made with a taste and liberality corresponding to the 
the generosity which has made it the property of the pub- 
lic,as well-as to the natural beauty of the site itself. By 
some attention in the selection of the trees, particulaaly 
by mingling these of a rapid growth, with others that are 
sdevier but attain a greater age and magnitude, the ground 
may soon become an agrecable resoxt. {[t is worth our 
while to. provide a little shade for ourselves, while we 
are watching the growth of the trees that are to shade 
our posterity: - 

No stranger that finds his way to this elevated spot of 
ground, is insensible to the fine points of view it com- 
mands. ‘The blue waters of the river and bay, the ship- 
ping at the point, the eity, with its spires and domes, 
nestled in the valley, or climbing the high hills that im- 
mediately enclose it, together with the distant prospeet of 
the woody heights thet swell amphitheatrically as far as 
the eye reaches, dotted here and there with white villas, 
seen under the clear sky of a elimate which is only too 
bright,—have been admired by those who have travelled 
in countries famed for their picturesque beauty. A little 
more cultivation on the adust and treeless crest of Hamp- 
stead Hill, would make it from the city itself a still 
more picturesque object than now. Indeed the whole 
site of Baltimore is varied and beautiful in a high degree. 

| [ Americun. 


Mayor's office, March 15th, 1897. 
Wir11aM PAtTrenson Esq. 
Dear sir—The undersigned take great pleasure in 
eorumunicating to you, thet on the frst instant it was re- 





racers = —— 
solved by the mayor and city council, that the mayo; 
and presidents of the first and second branches of the 
council, be requested to tender to you the thanks of the 
citizens of Baltimore, through this corporation, for your 
aw and liberal gift of two squares of ground on 

fampstead Hill, for the purpose of a public walk. And 
further, authorizing and requesting the presidents of both 
branches of the council to have prepared a deed for the 
same, to be executed by you. Authority is also given to 
us to heve the two.squares of ground surveyed, bounded, 
enclosed, improved, and in all prospects made suitable 
fora public walk, for the purposes intended by the libe- 
ral donor thereof. . 


The undersigned fecl great. gratification in being the 
organ of communicating to yon. herewith, the thanks of 
the citizens of Baltimore—and they are ‘assured that 
your unitorm liberality, and more particularly that upon 
the present occasion, will ever be held in grateful remem- 
brance by your fellow citizens. 

We have the honor to be, dear sir, with considerations 
of great respect and esteem, your obedient servants; 

Jacon SMALL, mayor. 
Setomon Evrrine, 
President of the first branch city council. 
Partie Moors, 
President of the second branch eity council. 
Baltimore, 16th March, 1827. 

Dear sirs—1 have to own the receipts of your much 
esteemed favor of yesterday’s date, relating to the two 
squares of ground on Hampstead Hill, which 1 proposed 
giving to the corporation by my leticr of 24th January 
last, forthe use of the citizens of Baltimore as a public 
walk; aud Tam particularly dbliged for the kind senti- 
ments you are pleased to express in your letter, although 
greauy too flattcring for the meritsot the object. 





It may not however be improper here to observe that 
in the arrangement of my landed property some time 
since, I made a reservation of the two squares of ground 
already mentioned, for the purpose now intended; but 
considering that the time was un¢ertain when the eorpo- 
ration might obtain possession of the property, and that 
in the meanwhile it might be improved and be of some 
use to the citizens, L came to the determination offering 
itat onee, and if acccpied, that] would convey and make 
over my right to the corporation without further delay 
for the purpose intended. 

Lhave the honor to be, with great consileration, an@ 
respect, dear sirs, your obedient servant. 

Wm. PaTrerson. 

Jacob Small, esq. 

Mayor ofthe city of Baltimore. 
Solomon Etting, esq. ! 
President of the first branch city council. 

Phitip Moore, esq. 

President of the second branch city council. 





Bostox. ‘The appropriation bills for the present year 
amount to $327,100—some of the principal ems were 
these-—various for schools $56,500, paving and repair of 
streets 15,000, salaries of city and county officers 28,000, 
watching and lighting the city 21,000, fire department 
7,000, overseers of the poor 11,000, house of industry 
10,000, juvenile offenders 5000, payment of interest 
51,500, reduction of principal 15,000, on account of streets 
widened 15,000, county of Suffolk, (all except salaries), 
$1,500, reserved fund, 12,000, &e: 





Sovrn Canottna. A noble bridge has been buil! 
over thre Congaree, at Colombia, where the river is 1400 
feet wide and the water rises $2 feet above its low- 
est level. These shew the greatness of the work, The 
abutments and piers «re of granite, the superstructure 
wood, roofed and weatherboarded. The whole cost 
wil] be about $80,000, It was built by William Briggs. 

What a volume of water must deseend the Congaree 
when, at Columbia, 1400 fect wide, it has been sweiled 
thirtv twofeet above the ordinary level! 
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